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THE HISTORY OF ALTAR BREAD BAKING 


Throughout the history of the Church both 
laity and religious have participated in the 
baking of altar breads. Each has predomin- 


ated in this work at different times. 


Early Christians baked their own breads 
for the Holy Sacrifice, bringing the bread to 
church to carry to the altar in procession at the 
offertory. Bread in common use, both leavened 
and unleavened, was used for the Eucharist in 
these early days. Later, as we know, leavened 
bread became standard in the Western Church. 
There is good reason to believe that altar bread 
quite early assumed the size and shape of the 


light wafer we know today. 


Among tools found in ancient monasteries are 
tongs with flattened ends used by the monks to 
bake breads over an open fire. Inside the 
flattened ends were engraved suitable liturgical 
designs to be baked into the bread, much the 
same as is done today. Somewhat later, as 
communities of Religious women became more 
numerous, they assumed the baking responsi- 


bilities for the altar. 


In many places, individual parishes continued 
the tradition of baking even until the Second 
World War when shortages of equipment and 
difficulty of repair compelled them to seek 


other sources. Communities of nuns then 


began to increase production to meet this de- 


mand. 


Today, however, with modern Eucharistic 
legislation prompting a phenomenal increase in 
the number of Communions, nuns are often 
hard pressed to bake enough breads. There- 
fore, the laity has re-entered the field, scien- 
tifically equipped and with episcopal sanction, 
to produce perfect, hermetically sealed altar 
breads and to supply them to nuns for redistri- 


bution to those they serve. 


Our baking and shipping of altar breads is 
not intended to disrupt the traditional pattern 
of distribution by nuns. We make them 
available to you through your present source. 
If you are unsuccessful through that source, 


please contact us. 


Our activity is carried on with the approval 
of His Excellency, Most Reverend Russell J. 
McVinney, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Providence, 
R.I. 


A recent interpretation of Canon Law 
prescribing the length of time altar bread may 
be kept before Consecration holds that her- 
metically sealed altar breads may be kept for 
extended periods of time unopened before use. 
We will send you a copy of this statement by a 


noted theologian upon request. 


Reprints of this advertisement are available 


NO. 4 IN A SERIES 


CAVANAGH & SONS, INC. 


Bakers of Altar Breads 


305 Putnam Ave., Smithfield, R. I. 
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Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 

Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 65% Dacron — 35% Visco- 
Crease resistant, light weight, : Acetate Material 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 




















dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or Roman or 
Semi-Jesuit Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock . $25. 00 Style Cassock . $32. 50 
Sash for Semi- Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi- re suit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 



























Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
Meas. Meas. Size Length 
56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
56 in. 40 in. 15) in. 32 in. 
56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
56 in. 44 in. 16) in. 32 in. 
58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32) in. 
58 in. 40 in. 151 in. 32 in. 
58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
58 in 44 in. 164 in 32) in. 
58 in 46 in. 174 in 3212 in. 
60 in 38 in. 15 in 331 in. 
60 in 40 in. 15\4 in 331 in. 
60 in 42 in. 16 in 331 in. 
60 in 44 in. 16) in 3314 in. 
60 in 46 in. 17 in 332 in. No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style No. 4B Roman Style 
62 in. 40 in. 16 in. 34 in. Ready Made Cassock Ready Made Cassock 
62 in. 42 in. 164% in. 34i in. $25. 00 — $32. 50 $25. 00 — $32. 50 








Alianr Bows \OMPLETE OUT 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Alta 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape ani 


collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. Bll, Ea. No.Bi2, Ea.  Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. O7.73 ._. $8.75 $8.25 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42in. ww 8.25 SX 8.25 8.75 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44in. —“3S 8.75 <3 8.75 9.25 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46in. SR 9.00 22 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
12 Yrs. 48 in. £8 9.50 sO 9.50 10.00 22 ia. 
13 Yrs. 50 in 3° 10.50 £2 10.50 11.00 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52in. 9B 10.75 S@ 10.75 11.25 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54in. ST 11.25 BH 11.25 11.75 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56in. 8 11.75 Og 11.75 12.25 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58in. Sa 12.25 ~oo@ 12.25 12.75 24 in. 
18 Yrs. 60 in 13.00 SS 13.00 13.50 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.7 E 13.75 14.25 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. - 
18 to 24 inch. Each . 

No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without on 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $3.50 
(E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. ‘Light weigh 
cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra ful 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .. $3.25 
No. B61. Same as No. B6O but with lace. Made 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$42 
(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sao: 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church co 
made extra full. Specify color banding desire 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $575 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


D. B. HANSEN &.SON: 
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(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 
(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard............ $4.50 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
ae $ 6.00 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
2 re $ 4.75 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
ERAS ee $3.75 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, hemstitched without lace, per 
yard $3.25 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
oles conven ahaa $3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 


linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 


ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
a 


(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 


: ree 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
ES “Peas $16.75 


No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
(ere 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 


NI... ves caces cive $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
verre 


(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
at bottom. $34.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated ) . $15.00 
urplice to match.......... ‘ 


LOTTI 


) NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
width 32 inches including front drop. 


(1) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 


low. Please state color desired. 
eee ald Bids ari candi ea glen ae $21.00 
No. F502 Surplice to match Alb. 


eee rr eee eer ee $16.50 
(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 


non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 


lace, embroidered with IHS and 
eee oe $31.50 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 
(L) Fi F2* 
Each Per Dz. Each Per Dz. 
Amice $1.65 $17.95 $1.70 $18.55] 
Corporal .60 6.00 .65 6.60 
Purificator 65 6.60 70 7.20 
Pall 65 6.60 70 7.20 
Finger Towel .50 4.80 55 5.40 
Stole Collar.. .35 3.60 40 4.20 


Fi Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. ......$1.19 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.70 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 




















































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 


(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 
(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 
the Pulpit and at commencement 
exercises, banquets and receptions. 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori, black for Very 
Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 
No. A969 
All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 
weight. For year round wear. 
No. A990 
All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. 


No. A955 
Tropical all wool lightweight 
material. Ideal for warm weather. 


No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 
weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 
Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 
No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine 
from Switzerland. Lightweight. 


V PAS 
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Americas Finest VASSOCK! 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measuremeny 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank expla 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


Telephone FRanklin 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak j; 
tailored of purple light weight m. 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord fo 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cap; 
attached and additional half sleeve 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank o 
Prelate. 





(G) The Choir Cassock withou 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon. | 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetn 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn by; 


Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cap C 

and lace Rochet. Fur Cape availabk 

in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 

No. A956 

Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Ligh 

weight. Dressy and durable. 

No. A951 

Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ide} Roma 

for summer and travel. _— 
oma 

No. A911 Send 


All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 

All-Wool Imported Panama Clot 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 

Imported Silk-Warp Henrietu 
Cloth from Switzerland. The fines. 
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Needlecraft \KSTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


A combination of skilled handwork with materials of unusual beauty 
explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are recognized as the Stand- 
ord of Excellence. These American made vestments vie in artistic achieve- 
ment with importations and are attractively priced. Inquiries regarding 
your vestment requirements are invited. 








(A) No. Y6655. Angel Wing design 
Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross design banding. Embroid- 
ered IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope ........ 52.50 63.60 
Roman Dalmatics .... 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole ..... LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 54.75 6250 8 
Gothic Cope ........ 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics .... 96.00 108.00 


(B) No. ¥6305. Crucifixion design Cela- 
nese material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Cross and Wheat design band- 
ing. IHS or AXPO emblem. 


Unlined Lined Unlined _ Lined 
Roman Chasuble. . $47.50 $53.00 Gothic Chasuble .. . $64.00 $73.50 
Roman Cope ..... 65.00 76.75 Gothic Cope ...... 69.00 78.75 
Roman Dalmatics . 99.75 114.50 Gothic Dalmatics . . 116.00 129.75 
Benediction Veil .. 25.50 31.00 Preaching Stole. .LINED ONLY 11.00 


(C) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Damask material, in all Church colors. 
Woven Chalice design banding. IHS or AXPO emblem. 











Unlined __ Lined Unlined __ Lined 
Roman Chasuble. . $49.75 $54.50 Gothic Chasuble .. .$64.75 $75.25 
Roman Cope ..... 65.25 76.25 Gothic Cope ...... 68.50 78.75 
Roman Dalmatics .111.00 124.00 Gothic Dalmatics . . 123.00 134.75 
Benediction Veil .. 27.00 32.25 Preaching Stole..LINED ONLY 12.25 





No. 5A700 
For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 
of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


Me Kruse g4 HANSEN 


3.NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL SUITS 


No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 
wear tailored black Clerical Suits. (Coat and Trousers)................+. $52.50 
Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 

WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 

BACK LENGTH OF YOUR INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 

PRESENT SUIT COAT 

Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 


READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 


No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 
appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining....................... $75.00 


Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 


We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 


HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 











Communications FROM Our Reapers 





The Wearing of the Green 


Epitors: 

It does my heart good to find the 
name of Father Michael D. Forrest, 
M.S.C., in the pages of HPR. God 
alone knows the literary output of this 
wonderful priest, but I wonder how 
many of your readers have ever come 
across his Latin version of “The Wear- 
ing of the Green.” I’m sorry now that 
I did not mail this to you in time for 
the March issue, but I’m sure that there 
are many of your readers who will en- 
joy Father Forrest’s work any day of 
the year. And now that our laity is 
becoming so very well educated, some 
good pastor may well make them sit up 
and take notice at the next St. Paddy’s 
parish celebration by an inspired rendi- 
tion of this Latin version of ““The Wear- 
ing of the Green.” 


Audisti tu, carissime, quid ferant un- 
dique? 
Hibernia trifolium vetatur crescere. 
Patricium non amplius colemus pub- 
lice, 
Nam lex crudelis prohibet gestare 
viride. 
Napperius apparuit, qui tensa dextera 
Quaesivit de luverna, cara nostra 
patria: 
Cum viros atque feminas suspendant, 
regio 
Est omnium miserrima de mundo 
condito. 


Colorem rubrum quoniam iubemur 
anglicum 
Gestare, fusi sanguinis sit triste 
symbolum. 
A causia trifolium divulsum proice; 
At quamvis tritum pedibus florebit 
valide. 


Vetare cum potuerit lex prata lepida, 
Vernaeque frondes texerint per- 
pulchra folia, 
Colorem duleem iaciam quem gero 
viridem; 
Invictus tamen interim vibrabo 
nobilem. 


An OLp PAstTor 


Theology and Sociology: 
Reply to Father Falque 


EDITORS: 

I think it is a fine idea to have a 
publication to which priests can con- 
tribute and in which they can exchange 
ideas. THE HoOMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
REvIEW certainly fulfills this function. 
Yet, such a periodical, if it is to be 
truly helpful, has a responsibility to 
make sure the articles published in its 
pages are accurate and well thought out. 
I am not against airing prejudices, pro- 
vided they are stated as such; but where 
such prejudices are passed off as the 
only valid approach to Catholic theol- 
ogy, then I fear the editors may be 
overlooking their responsibilities. In 
this regard, I was particularly distressed 
by Father Ferdinand C. Falque’s article, 
“Marks of Modern Liberalism” (HPR, 
November, 1959). 

Among the many vague generalities 
and confusions that abound in the 
above-mentioned article, there is one 
that causes me no little concern, and 
that is the author’s complete misunder- 
standing of the nature and purpose of 
scientific sociology. Since this is not 
the first time that Father Falque has 
written of sociology in your pages 
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. | to Invest In a new organ! 
i. . om 
: Compare...and you will discover... 
0 there is a noticeable difference 
0 : 
in a Conn Organ! 
R 
The glorious tone of the Conn comes closest of all to the deep, 
rich tones of a mighty pipe organ...always the standard 
of excellence. 
a For a convincing test of Conn’s superiority, invite dealers 
a of other organs to bring their instruments right into your 
P Church or Chapel, for a side-by-side comparison test with 
L , ‘ 
the incomparable Conn. 
1. ; ; 
Then listen for the most important quality of all... grandeur 
. of tone. Listen for versatility and contrast...for strong and 
3 stirring tones...for pure and ethereal tones. Listen...to the 
7 noticeable difference in a Conn 
)- “Full organ” on the Conn is grandly eloquent, not just 
e loud, because the Conn essentially has a complete, individual /\/ 
. tone generator for each and every note. And every “voice” 
7 is true... precise and identifiable. 
e ‘ . , 
rhere is a Conn model to meet every requirement. If you 
1 are planning to buy an organ, your Conn dealer will be glad 
to provide a magnificent Conn for a side-by-side comparison 
, test with any other make of organ. Make arrangements with 
him soon. There is no charge, of course. 
e Conn Organ Corporation + Elkhart, Indiana 
e : , 
4 Before you invest... 
- be sure you discover the noticeable difference in a... 
yf 
CONN 








THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


(July, 1959; p. 242 f.), I feel that it is 
about time to suggest that he learn 
something about the scientific method 
before his next venture into print. 

To criticize sociology because it is 
not philosophy or theology or because 
it deals with concrete reality that can 
be subjected to observation or because 
some or even all sociologists might be 
classified under the author’s sweeping 
stereotype of “Liberal” is, need I say 
it, not to criticize sociology any more 
than it would be a criticism of the 
theory of relativity to say that it is not 
a theological principle, that it can be 
confirmed by observation or that it may 
have been proposed by a “Liberal.” 

Sociology is a science and, as a sci- 
ence, it is neither Catholic nor anti- 
Catholic, liberal nor conservative. It is 


neutral. It is one method of approach- 


ing reality. It is not the only one. It 
may not even be the best one, but it is a 
fruitful one. Sociology—or any empiri- 
cal science for that matter—does not 
exist to prove or disprove the conclu- 
sions of philosophy or theology. As sci- 
ences, theology and philosophy validate 
Difficulty can and does 
arise, however, when, a theologian, for 


themselves. 


example, using the method of his own 
science, by a process of theological rea- 
soning arrives at a conclusion that can 
be empirically checked. The note of 
such a conclusion would be theologically 
certain and such an apparently valid 
theological conelusion can be proved 
false, since it is always open to empiri- 
cal evidence. 

To say that “Catholic Christianity is 
its own sociology” is far from being a 
“profound concept.” Admittedly soci- 
ology is a secular science, but this does 


A Life Income Investment 








Invest through our 


MISSION CONTRACT 
(Annuity) 


A good way of aiding charity 
and receiving a reasonable 


INTEREST FOR LIFE 


for details, write 





REV. FATHER RALPH, Nat’! Dir. 


S.V.D. CATHOLIC. UNIVERSITIES 


316 N. Michigan Ave. 
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ONE OF THE MANY RENOVATIONS we completed in 1955 is this marble and 
gilded wood Baldachino. With marble Communion Rail, Pulpit and Wain- 
scoting throughout the Sanctuary, it was ‘designed and executed by Doig- 
Bernardini artists and craftsmen for the 23-year old Holy Trinity Church, Passaic 


N. J. under the direction of the Pastor, Rev. Henry M. Veith. 


OUR STAFF IS AT YOUR 


Bernardini Studios DISPOSAL WITHOUT 


OBLIGATION. FOR 


William Doig (i. = 


Plane note owr new Addr! 230 WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


ORegon 5-2244 


PIETRASANTA, ITALY 
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not mean that it is in conflict with re- 
ligion. It simply means that when a 
sociologist studies religious institutions, 
his methodology and frame of reference 
remain secular not in any anti-religious 
sense, but in an a-religious sense. Re- 
ligious behavior often takes place in 
groups (e.g., the parish; the Holy Name 
Society) and in institutions (e.g., the 
Catholic Church); consequently, it is 
also social behavior and, as such, it is 
observable and measurable. To strive 
to understand the social aspects of re- 
ligious behavior is not, as your author 
asserts, “to strive to refashion it accord- 
ing to human design,” much less is it 
to deny its supernatural aspects which 
are beyond the field of Social Science. 
To state, as Father Falque does, “that 
the only valid and world-bettering prin- 
ciples that have come to mankind are 
basic Christian truths, like the super- 
natural destiny of man, the consequent 
worth of persons, etc.”” may be very 
true, but it does not tell us much about 
how man reacts in any concrete situa- 
tion, nor does it throw much light on 
the actual cultural factors that give rise 
to such things as prejudice and discrim- 
ination. To study the concrete situa- 
tion in which Father Falque’s basic 
Christian principles must be applied is 
certainly not “to barter these principles 
for liberal and, sometimes, outriglit 
Communist slogans of uplift.” 

Father Falque is perfectly free to 
state that “It is a misconception that 
sociological principles must be applied 
to our apostolate.” Yet, such a state- 
ment would carry a great deal more 
force if it were clear that he knew what 
principles 


sociology and_ sociological 


were. Social facts in themselves may 
not be very profound things, but they 
‘an be a great help in achieving pro- 
fundity. 

Finally, I am sure Father Falque 
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would not maintain that he is the only 
one who has read the social encyclicals 
of the popes with discernment; in 
which case, he should not be too sur- 
prised to learn that such outstanding 
Catholic social scientists as Leclerq and 
Nell-Breuning, among others, would dis- 
agree with his statement that “any truly 
discerning reading of the encyclicals 
will reveal that the social apostolate 
should signify the application of theo- 
logical truths to the social apostolate.” 
JoHN F. Douerty, S.J. 
Fordham University 
New York, N.Y. 


Agrees with Father Falque 


EDITORS: 

Father Falque’s article “Marks Of 
Modern Liberalism” (HPR, Nov. 1959) 
opened a much-needed discussion of the 
important problem of Catholic “liber- 
alism.”’ Not very long ago Sir Julian 
Huxley was given prominent space in 
most newspapers to declare that “In the 
evolutionary pattern of thought there 
is no longer either need or room for su- 
pernatural beings capable of affecting 
the course of events. . Religions are 
organs of psycho-social man concerned 
with human destiny and with experi- 
ences of sacredness and transcendence.” 
This is also a basie tenet of Communist 
“dogma” which, despite its anti-God 
bias, continues to spread its evil virus 
even in as Catholic a country as Cuba. 

Huxley’s pronouncement and the sit- 
uation in Cuba epitomize the dual 
threat to the Church today: one com- 
ing from a rationalistic, pragmatic sci- 
ence which is a “God unto itself’; the 
other being the threat of Communism 
even in Catholic countries. Never has 
the Church been so dangerously as- 
saulted. If ever there was need for clear 
exposition of theology in answering the 
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pragmatic arguments of the so-called 
new science and of “closing ranks” 
against the common enemy of Commu- 
nism, now is the time. Unfortunately, 
the Catholic Liberal Establishment 
flirts with the enemy and, instead of 
being forthrightly anti-Communist, is 
much taken with the anti-anti-Commu- 
nist approach as evidenced by the con- 
demnation, in the Catholic liberal press 
and in Catholie liberal intellectual cir- 
cles, of Senator McCarthy and, until 
very recently, by the uncritical, impru- 
dent, and wholehearted support of Fide] 
Castro. 

Father Falque puts his finger on the 
weakness of Catholie liberalism: it is 
the strong tendency to interpret theol- 
ogy in terms of modern humanistic so- 


ciology. Such a_ sociology divorced 
from God and the restraints of His 


natural law must be “earth-oriented,” 
utopian, and collectivistic. Protestant 
theology fell into the trap of substitut- 
ing the “social gospel” for theology; the 
Catholic liberal has taken much the 
same road. A re-study of the 1946 joint 
statement on the “Pattern for Economic 
Justice” might prove interesting. 
Without question 
were and are sincere in their search for 
answers to the many difficult 
problems confronting mankind today. 
It is disturbing, however, that they 
should attempt to find their answers in 
a “liberal” sociological creed that can- 
be reconciled with Catholic the- 
Father Falque correctly repudi- 
ates modern pragmatic sociology and 
also correctly states that “Catholicity 
If the diseussion 
between Catholic “liberals” and_ those 


religious leaders 


social 


not 
ology. 


is its own sociology.” 


Catholics whom they alarm is to be 
fruitful, true Christian charity must be 
exercised by both sides to‘the eontro- 
versy. Those Catholic writers who ex- 
ert an intellectual leadership in their 
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apostolate of the pen have a grave re- apply it in the solutions to be found in 
sponsibility before God. Intellectual the teachings of the social encyclicals 
humility and true fraternal charity will and Catholic theology, not in a human- 
not dull their pens, but will assure di- istic, relativistic sociology. 

vine assistance in their efforts to find Epwarb A. KELLER, C.S.C. 
the truth in the social problem and to Notre Dame, Indiana 
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Protestant Examination 
of the Catholic Conscience 


A merican Catholics! is a stimu- 


lating book by six Jewish and Protes- 
tant writers who were asked to tell us 
what they think we should know in 
order to meet our commitments in a 
pluralistic society. The contributors 
express their mind with perfect candor 
and great charity, considering the deli- 
cate subject on which they had to write. 
Certainly “the men who contribute to 
this volume have not written to be re- 
futed,” and yet not a few positions they 
assume are highly critical of Catholic 
faith and practice. It would be naive to 
expect no reaction, at least to clarify the 
issue in the interests of that very dia- 
logue which the book is intended to pro- 
mote. 

One contributor out of six will be 
examined in some detail, as a sample of 
the rest and, in my opinion, as the most 
representative of the Protestant atti- 
tude toward contemporary Catholicism 
in the United States. Martin E. Marty 
is Associate Editor of The Christian 
Century and contributing editor to sev- 
eral other publications, including The 
American Lutheran. A member of the 
Missouri Lutheran Synod, he has au- 


1 American Catholics: A Protestant-Jewish 


View (Sheed & Ward, New York, 1959). 


By JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 


thored a remarkably sympathetie Short 
History of the Reformation which is yet 
sufficiently typical to consider the pa- 
pacy the main obstacle to Christian 
unity in the modern world. 





Father Hardon, author of Protestant 
Churches in America, All My Liberty 
and Christianity in Conflict (see review 
in last month’s HPR, p. 583) ts Professor 
of Sacramental and Moral Theology at 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, 
Indiana. We feel that our readers will 
want to know that we have Father 
Hardon’s promise for articles on Rein- 
hold Niehbuhr and Paul Tillich in com- 


ing months. 





TOWARD A RELIGIOUS DIALOGUE 


Marty’s principal concern is to show 


the need for a constructive dialogue be- 
tween American Catholics and Protes- 
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tants, which he believes offers the high- 
est promise of a happier religious 
atmosphere in the country. “If Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics wish to 
make possible a creative coexistence, 
and to profit from each other’s separate 
histories,” he writes “they will have to 
participate in dialogue.” While he 
nowhere defines the term, the dialogue 
he recommends seems to be a kind of 
formal discussion, preferably along 
theological lines, of the differences be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, and 
(with emphasis) of the problems which 
Catholic principles and customs have 
posed for the rest of the nation. 

As spokesman for his own people, 
Marty is incisively critical of the image 
that many Protestants still have of 
American Catholicism, which is “no 
longer an immigrant, ghetto, extension 
Church.” Its solidarity and organiza- 
tional unity give it quasi-majority sta- 
tus in a land of weak and divided Prot- 
estant loyalties. 

Equally criticized is the way Protes- 
tants often interpret history by a “hop, 
skip and jump” process, first to identify 
their denominational experience with 
the whole success of American culture; 
then skip over several centuries to the 
time of the Reformation, when the light 
of the Gospel dawned after the Catholic 
Dark Ages; and finally jump back to 
the New Testament with no serious 
effort to find whether the spirit of 
Christianity may not have resided, 
however dimly, in the Church of Au- 
gustine and Ambrose and before Mar- 
tin Luther. 

By engaging in dialogue with Catho- 
lies, Protestants would awaken to the 
obsolescence of their imagery and be 
forced to examine (and confess) the 
essential discontinuity of their histori- 
cal background. They might discover, 
with Paul Tillich, that the strength of 
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Protestantism lies not in its history but 
in the freedom to pass judgment on 
“every man and every moment, every 
document and every impulse, to reveal 
the partiality of every apprehension of 
divine reality”; and therefore to con- 
demn any human agency or institution 
which pretends to speak as the vice- 
gerent of God. 


PAPAL AUTHORITARIANISM 


But while thus mildly critical of Prot- 
estantism, Marty responds to the pur- 
pose of his contribution by exposing 
what he considers the worst. irritants, 
not in Roman Catholies, but in the re- 
igion they profess and in the Church 
to which they belong. 

Like Winfred Garrison, his predeces- 
sor on The Christian Century, he iso- 
lates the Catholic notion of authority as 
most disconcerting to the Protestant 
mind. All other differences are second- 
ary or merely corollary. Discussion 
is possible and perhaps fruitful—up to 
this point. “This is always the stale- 
mate, the dead-end.” The first asser- 
tion of faith—in Jesus Christ—is not so 
divisive, but the second—acknowledg- 
ing a human person as vested with di- 
vine authority—divides the two systems 
to the roots of their being: 


That branch of Christendom which 
recognizes the Bishop of Rome as 
Pope, Vicar of Christ on earth, and 
the visible head of the Church, ac- 
cepts a consolidated authoritarian en- 
tity which seems to Protestants to be 
heteronomous in character and thus 
no surety against perversion of val- 
idlv religious ends. The Reformers 
of the sixteenth century were so dis- 
turbed by the office that they fre- 
quently identified it with the “mys- 
tery of iniquity” to which Paul refers 
in II Thessalonians 2: 7. In our 
more genteel age, the sons of the Ref- 
ormation use different terms, usually 
to the effeet that conciliation always 
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proceeds smoothly until the offense 

of the Roman consolidation of au- 

thority is brought up; frustration 
always follows. 

This scandal of Roman solidarity is 
not academic. What disturbs Protes- 
tants is not the interior consequences of 
papal supremacy, which affects only 
those who believe in the Pope. Except 
the “harm” they cause to prospects for 
Christian unity or the “abuse” of Serip- 
ture they imply, such declarations as 
the dogma of Mary’s Assumption are 
“no more business of ours than were a 
dogma proclaimed that the moon hence- 
forth must be regarded as being of blue 
The question of papal author- 
ity looms so large because of the effects 
it has, or may have, on those who do not 
accept the Roman consolidation. 


cheese.” 


A PROTESTANT FEAR 
AND MR. MARTY’S “DREAM” 


Catholie conviction, Protestants fear, 
will reach the level of legislation. And 
then everyone, including Protestants, 
will have to obey. Thus Catholic zeal 
for manifesting the truth comes to im- 
pinge on Protestant liberties. “‘When it 
becomes my tax that is involved, my 
family and birth control information, 
my family and codes of ethies for hos- 
pitals, my choice of entertainment 
affected by boycott if not by censor- 
ship—then I become involved in the 
authoritarian question.” 

No doubt Protestants had their share 
in the past in legislative intrusions on 
the liberties of others. But the Protes- 
tant principle of unconsolidated author- 
ity, or, rather, its lack of uniform doc- 
trine and absence of juridical control, is 
no mateh for the power that Catholicism 
threatens to exert when given the politi- 
eal chance. 

There is small comfort in the thought 
that Catholies may never attain major- 
ity status. Concentrated authority can 


make thirty million people, or fewer, 
more powerful than eighty millions 
whose energies are scattered. “It is the 
character of the aspiration, and not the 
numbers game of political statistics, 
that disturbs immediately.” If Protes- 
tants who are disunited can yet be so 
powerful, what may be expected of 
Catholics with whom obedience to the 
Pope is of the essence of their faith? 

How deal with this danger to Protes- 
tant interests, arising from the steady 
growth of Catholic power in America? 
An organized dialogue between Catholic 
and Protestant leaders offers the best 
immediate, even long-range solution. 
“Were I to state a Protestant ‘dream’ 
—my Protestant dream—for this chap- 
ter, it would be that out of this could 
come the invitation from a Roman 
Catholic bishop for such sanctioned ex- 
change.” After such a two-way conver- 
sation, enough debris would be cleared 
away to permit more creative participa- 
tion in the four-way discussion with 
Jews and secularist humanists in our 
free city. 


BIAS OF AN IMMIGRANT MENTALITY 


The first obstacle that such dialogue 
must face arises from the different his- 
torical perspective in the Catholie and 
Protestant attitude toward the United 
States, which Marty feels colors their 
loyalty to American institutions and 
laws. 

Protestantism, he believes, sees itself 
as the religion of the emigrant, Cathol- 
icism as the religion of the immigrant. 
While the difference is relative and 
does find exceptions, by and large the 
emigrant regards himself as repudiat- 
ing his past and starting life anew in the 
land to which he or his ancestors came. 
Protestant migrants from Europe came 
to America as to another Sion, where 
religious and political liberty were not 
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luxuries but belonged by divine right to 
these chosen people of God. 

Catholics, on the other hand, were 
neither so strongly moved to seek lib- 
erty nor found on arrival in the New 
World that their ties with the Old had 
been lost. Indeed their _ spiritual 
allegiance to a foreign power in Rome 
precluded either breaking with the past 
or placing the center of their mission 
and affections in the States. 

Within limits this neat distinction 
helps to clarify some of the tensions be- 
tween the two religious cultures. No 
doubt the majority of immigrants in the 
past century were Catholic, and corres- 
pondingly the old stock of Anglo-Saxon 
residents was mostly Protestant. Also 
Catholics were less eager to repudiate 
the “old country” which had given them 
birth and their faith, and where parents 
and relatives remained. Most Protes- 
tants are too far removed from their 
European ancestors to feel any special 
bond of affection for Europe or sense of 
unity with its people and institutions. 

But Marty intends something more 
profound. He suggests that Catholics, 
otherwise than Protestants, are bound 
to Europe by stronger ties than blood; 
or, more exactly, they are subject to 
Rome in a way that arouses Protestant 
suspicions about their loyalty to Amer- 
ica. The situation may be compared to 
a person at the end of a line like a fish. 
He may swim far and wide, but, if he 
swims too far or too widely, a “twitch 
upon the thread” brings him back. Ac- 
cording to the parable, Protestants re- 
gard Catholics as at the end of such a 
line, swimming quite freely, but always 
remaining subject to the twitch upon 
the thread. In one theory of grace, man 
is like the fish, and God holds the pole. 
In this case, not God but the Roman au- 
thority holds the line. “This is true 
not only of the ignorant or the men and 
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women on the street. It is true of re- 
flective Protestants who are, and would 
like to be ever more, the reconcilers and 
In this field, curi- 
ously, the more one studies history and 
dogma, the less secure he feels.” And 
when theologians cannot provide assur- 
ances, ordinary cannot be 
blamed for distrusting those who live in 
America but take their orders from 


reunitive agents. 


people 


Rome. 


“MYTH” OF HISTORICAL 
CONTINUITY 


Comparable to the immigrant men- 
tality, with the seat of its affections in 
Rome, is the myth of a continuous his- 
tory that needs to be dissolved before 
fruitful dialogue can be made. Where 
Protestants tend to jump over the em- 
barrassing pages of history, Catholies 
go to the opposite extreme. Their pen- 
chant is to trace the Church’s faith and 
practice and the line of its juridical 
structure, without break, down through 
the centuries even to Christ Himself. 
They “operate dogmatically, and on the 
surface of things historically, with a 
view of the continuity of the Christian 
tradition which complicates the dia- 
logue.” 

Every piece of Catholic literature, 
most radio messages from Catholic 
sources stress one theme: ‘the conti- 
nuity of the one, holy, catholic, and ap- 
ostolie Church in its Roman and West- 
ern custodianship.” This is the appeal 
of “The Rock” and of tradition in an 
age of mass anxiety. It seems at the 
heart of the Catholic intellectual renas- 
cence and a frequent motive for conver- 
sions. 

Thus Ross J. 8S. Hoffman, as a his- 
torian, was repelled by “denatured, 
modernized, elusive Protestantism,” 
and found his anchor in the spiritual 
heritage of more Christian times. “He 
‘ame to see Catholicism as an organic 
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whole springing from the germinal seed 
of the Inearnation.” From Trent 
through Constance and the Fourth Lat- 
eran “back to Nicea and the apostolic 
documents he found the Church to be a 
‘constant conservator of doctrine,’ a 
eareful guardian of the whole treasure 
of revelation.” In Marty’s judgment, 
“there has been something ersatz, unhis- 
torical, and even dilettantish about 
much of this reeall of a continuous line 
heightened in the Middle Ages at the 
expense of the modern development.” 

Then to support his thesis, a legiti- 
mate Catholic criticism is quoted out of 
context. Catholie intellectuals who 
piead with their coreligionists “to stand 
on their own feet,” and not be slavishly 
dependent on Europe or lost in static 
admiration of the Renascence, are used 
by Marty to lend authority to his claim 
that Catholie less-than-intellectuals in- 
dulge in ‘‘mytho-poesy to develop a 
view of continuity” that has no more 
foundation in fact than the Protestant 
myth of discontinuous history. 


CRITICAL EVALUATION 


Needless to say, this is anti-Catholi- 
cism at its best: clear, unemotional, 
and coming to grips with fundamentals. 
If it served no other purpose than to 
send priests (through the laity) to re- 
examine their treatise De Ecclesia, it 
would still be worth reading. But I 
think it is objectively important as il- 
lustrative of the American Protestant 
mind which we must understand if the 
Church’s interests are to be saved and 
her apostolate extended to millions who 
need what she has to offer them spiritu- 
ally, psychologically, and intellectually. 

Another book could be written, just 
to take up the issues that Marty raises 
and to answer the charges they contain. 


We can touch only on a few. 


There is much to admire in his esti- 
mate of the Catholic Church. His anal- 
ysis of religious tensions reminds us of 
Newman’s observation that Catholics 
have no idea of the dread of Rome and 
its power that dominaies the non-Cath- 
olic spirit. His frank admission that 
the Church is feared because her citi- 
zens may legislate against other peo- 
ple’s liberties seriously 
weighed in the exercise of political ac- 
tion. Under the emotion of fear, even 
when purely subjective, men are liable 
to lose their heads. In a desperate ef- 
fort to ward off impending danger, they 
become destructive, recklessly fighting 
not only the real or apparent evil, but 
everything that stands in their way. 


should be 


WHEN PROTESTANTS UNITE 


Likewise, the comparison of Protes- 
tant weakness in sectarianism with 
Catholic strength in unity is substan- 
tially accurate and should be taken into 
account when dealing with Catholic- 
Protestant relations in the United 
States. It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that because Protes- 
tants are disunited in religious faith, 
they cannot be united in other ways. 
In fact, one major criticism of Marty is 
that he practically leaves this impres- 
sion. Always he stresses the Catholic 
threat to Protestant welfare coming 
from Catholic union under authority; 
but searcely a hint that Catholic life 
and institutions may be more seriously 
threatened, or now are positively in- 
jured, by powerful combines in which 
Protestant influence is active. Without 
dipping into past history with its Amer- 
ican Protective Associations, present or- 
ganized opposition to the Catholic 
Chureh has reached an all-time high. 
The violent methods of the A.P.A. are 
missing, but only because experience 
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has shown that more can be done by a 
steady pressure through mass media of 
communication. 

Within weeks of the Everson decision 
by the Supreme Court (1947) favoring 
public transportation to parochial 
schools, all the major denominations 
had voiced their official protests, and 
within months they had formed the 
well-known P.O.A.U. with the avowed 
purpose of separating Catholic citizens 
from the common benefits of the nation. 

As reported by the December, 1959, 
issue of The New Age (circulation 500,- 
000), a national Committee on Educa- 
tion has been formed by the mainly 
Protestant Scottish Jurisdiction to ex- 
pose “the divisive impact of a sectarian 
school,” to correct, by legal instruments, 
“the lack of public control over sectar- 
ian schools, their teachers, school books 
and what is taught,” and to restrain 
“the insatiable appetite of some of those 
who conduct sectarian schools for ex- 
pansion at public expense.” 

Silence about these and similar Prot- 
estant efforts to inhibit Catholic life 
and progress, while expressing grave 
concern over the Catholic threat to 
American liberty (as defined by Prot- 
estant standards), is so common that we 
are not surprised to find it in Marty’s 
critique of Catholicism. 


MR. MARTY’S “DREAM” 
AN OLD REALITY 


Yet his recommended dialogue be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant leaders 
is desirable and, indeed, necessary if the 
two religions are ever to cooperate in 
safeguarding Christian principles from 
subversion by a growing secularism in 
education, literature, and public moral- 
ity. This type of dialogue has been 
fully sanctioned by the Church’s long- 
standing tradition and frequently en- 
couraged by the Roman Pontiffs. 
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Even intercreedal congresses and the- 
ological colloquies are approved by the 
Holy See, if the Catholic representa- 
tives are qualified and the meetings 
cleared through the local ordinary. Not 
only are such meetings permitted, but 
they are being held, and not only in 
Europe but in America. So that Mar- 
ty’s Protestant “dream” and urgent 
plea for “an invitation from a Roman 
Catholic bishop for such sanctioned ex- 
change” are quite superfluous. On an 
informal basis they are available, 
among others, to several thousand mem- 
bers of the Religious Education Associ- 
ation. And if formal colloquies are 
more rare, the reason is not, as Marty 
says, that “when discussion in seminars 
comes near to vital points, comes tan- 
talizingly close to significance, it is 
frustrating to be told that the Catholics 
present are not there to discuss theol- 
ogy. They are under orders to discuss 
social issues or the free society, but must 
exclude basic religious issues.” The 
most charitable construction on this 
statement is to say that its source is 
misinformed. 

If anything, the situation is the other 
way around. Ata recent national meet- 
ing of mixed religious leaders in Chi- 
cago, the subject of marriage was 
dropped from the program, although de- 
sired by Catholic participants, because 
it was “too controversial.” In the same 
way, the resolution of the 1957 world 
congress of Lutherans (at Minneapolis) 
to establish liaison meetings with 
Catholic theologians proved a stale- 
mate not for lack of Catholic interest 
and, still less, permission, but because 
the Lutheran contingent lost heart once 
the preliminary agenda got under way. 


CATHOLIC’S ROLE IN 
“DIALOGUE” IS CLEAR 


As much as we hear nowadays about 
the need for a Catholic-Protestant dia- 
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the- logue, seldom is anything said about the sues of the Princeton quarterly Theol- 
the divergent purpose which the two sides — ogy Today carry full-length reviews of 
nta- have in approaching these “conversa- thirty-seven publications in current re- 
ings tions,” if they are truly theological. ligious thought, without a single Catho- 
Not For a Catholic this purpose is clear lic title among them. 
but from the nature of his faith and the inns ae: * , 
; Rg This oblivion of the “Roman posi- 
y in mandate he has from Christ to share ‘aes ; 
ea this faith with others. But how many tion” is commonplace in Protestant cir- 
gent Protestant theologians are willing to cles. lf — dialogue could break down 
man take such formal steps to hear the case this barrier of indifference, at least to 
a for Catholicism, when (as all the evi- stimulate curiosity about an alien creed, 
1 an dence seems to indicate) they do not use _ then, perhaps, from the Protestant point 
tble, the ordinary means to learn what Cath- of view, ‘“‘as we talk there is hope, if we 
em- olics have to say? The three latest is- listen there can be more understanding.” 
30Ci- 
are 
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“8 | Teilhard de Chardin: Ambiguity by Design 
olies 
1eol- Currently a book on man, evolution, and the universe, The Phe- 
cuss nomenon of Man, by Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., translated 
aaned by Bernard Wall and published by Harper’s in 1959, has aroused 
The much interest and comment not only in the Catholic press, but 
: secular as well. Generally favorable comments and reviews have 
this been made. None that we have so far seen in the Catholic press 
e is have noted the substantially objectionable character of the work, 
which was published in English without ecclesiastical permission, 
ioe but with a glowing introduction by none other than the British 
agnostic, Julian Huxley. It is unfortunate that such popular 
Net Catholic reviews as Jubilee, The Critic, Commonweal have seen 
Chi- fit to lavish praise on the book’s merits without sufficiently indi- 
was cating the very questionable orthodoxy of the author’s views and 
1 de- the danger which the book constitutes for a reading public un- 
ouse trained in theological method. 
ame “Teilhard de Chardin: Ambiguity by Design” is the title chosen by a 
‘orld priest eminently qualified to write on this French Jesuit’s work, Father 
olis) Peter D. Fehlner, O.F.M.Conv., professor of Dogmatic Theology at St. 
with Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, New York. 
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The Gap Between 


W\ HILE IT Is quite true that a 


priest must be “a man apart” from the 
people, yet it is also well known that he, 
who has the care of souls, “has to be in 
the world but not of it.” To get the 
proper balance between too much aloof- 
ness and an overdose of worldliness is 
no mean task for one who would strive 
to be a good shepherd to his flock. 

The mind of the Church has been ex- 
pressed in recent years on this very sub- 
ject. Certainly there has been no de- 
emphasis on the importance of prayer 
and study in the life of the priest. But 
there has been greater stress placed on 
pastoral knowledge in the training of 
candidates for the priesthood; and this 
is especially true for those in religious 
houses who now have a “pastoral year” 
of training. Now besides this, the need 
for aspirants to the priesthood to have 
adequate knowledge of the world and 
the people outside the “sheltered walls”’ 
has been given attention. Consider this 
statement of Pope Pius XII in his en- 
cyclical, Ment: Nostrae: 





If young men—especially those who 
have entered the seminary at a tender 
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age—are educated in an environment 
too isolated from the world, they may, 
on leaving the seminary, find serious 
difficulty in their relations with either 
the ordinary people or the educated 
laity, and it may happen that they 
adopt a misguided and false attitude 
toward the faithful, or that they con- 
sider their training in an unfavorable 
light. For this reason, it is necessary 
that the students come in closer con- 
tact, gradually and prudently, with 
the judgments and tastes of the 
people in order that when they receive 

Holy Orders and begin their ministry 

they will not feel themselves disorien- 

tated—a thing that would not only 
be harmful to their souls but also in- 
jure the efficacy of their work. 

If we bear in mind that an encyclical 
is directed to the entire world, then we 
will have a clearer concept of the impor- 
tance of this statement. For we know 
that in English-speaking North Amer- 
ica the students in minor and major 
secular seminaries have vacation pe- 
riods, during which they often get jobs 
in various occupations in which their 
dress is no different from the laity, and 
with whom they mingle, while at the 
same time they must maintain spiritual 
practices suitable to their state in their 
daily lives. This being “on one’s own” 
would seem to be more the desire of the 
Chureh, as part of priestly training, 
than the parade of soutaned seminar- 
ians with gaze directed from distrac- 
tions, heading with laudable devotion to 
a wayside shrine during vacation pe- 
riod. And while many religious houses 
in America have vacation resorts for 
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THE GAP BETWEEN 


their scholasties, yet young men in 
minor seminaries and juniorites have a 
normal vacation, during which they are 
given the opportunity of contact with 
the world. And even the scholasties in 
most communities have some dealings 
with people, although efforts are being 
discussed to conform more to the mind 
of the Church on the matter. I believe, 
then, that speaking generally, there has 
been a better opportunity afforded for 
aspirants to the priesthood in our part 
of the world to have this desired contact. 
Now, there may be some who resent 
such a directive. It is quite possible 
that they would also oppose the rather 
revolutionary notion that nuns—some 
orders especially—might adopt a more 
practical garb. However, if one is a 
seminarian, or a scholastic in a com- 
munity that has as part of its work the 
eare of souls, then he should be provided 
with the opportunity to understand the 
environment in which he must fulfill his 
mission. 
tion would seem to run counter to the 
mind of the Church. 


To persist in a policy of isola- 


STUDIES IN THE MAJOR SEMINARY 


There is a certain unrest in some 
quarters in regard to the studies of the 
priest-to-be. To put it briefly, the com- 
plaint is that scientific theology pro- 
duces a priest who tries to apply the 
Thomistie method in his preaching and 
instructions. The result is to leave the 
audience cold. The appeal is to the 
head rather than the heart. 

Father Bernard Meyer deals with this 
gap between priest and people in his 
well-known book, Lend Me _ Your 
Hands. Speaking of seminary studies 
in general, he says:! 


‘Meyer, Bernard F., M.M., Lend Me Your 
Hands (Fides Publishers, Chicago, 1955), p. 
997 


ant. 


Seminary classes should be so orien- 
tated as to make Our Lord’s com- 
mand to His Church the integrating 
principle of the curriculum. We are 
not simply training priests as such, 
but priests with a specific mission. 
The circumstances and challenges of 
this mission keep changing. If 
priestly training does not provide for 
that, it is like the auto maker who 
still produces models of thirty years 
ago. Theology ought to build a 
bridge between revealed truth and the 
modern mind, which is so little recep- 
tive of abstract ideas. The doctrines 
of our Faith were not revealed in a 
nice logical system, but in a personal, 
human contact, and that is the way 
we should learn to present them to 
the people, even though we may need 
the systematic approach for our- 
selves. 


What is Father Meyer’s concept of 
dogmatic theology? He explains it in 
this manner: 


Dogmatic theology is really the 
science of love, the study of God’s 
plan to restore the unity of man with 
God and with his fellow man. Our 
Lord not only redeemed us, but 
wanted us to be his co-redeemers. 
More emphasis needs to be laid on the 
apostolic work of the Church, so that 
young priests may catch the vision of 
bringing lay Christians to play their 
vital part in God’s plan for the res- 
toration of human society to Him. 
The function of the laity in the 
Church’s mission has been sadly neg- 
lected in dogmatie theology, more 
specifically in the section treating of 
Christ’s Chureh. The future priest 
should learn more about the role of 
parents, the family and Christians ac- 
cording to their state in life for inear- 
nating the world. Because we know 
so little about this we fail to arm our 
people against modern social disor- 
ganization. 


It might be well to consider here the 
basie reason for the study of either dog- 
matic or moral theology. I once sug- 


* Ibid., pp. 227-8. 
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gested to a noted theologian that it 
would be well for me to take a further 
course in theology in order to improve 
my sermons. He said to me: “Father, 
you study theology for its own sake.” 
As I see it, in America we are too prone 
to try to reduce study of all kinds to the 
practical order. But the Church wants 
all her aspirants to the priesthood to be 
well-trained theologians. While, on the 
one hand, she advocates greater ac- 
quaintances with the world, as well as 
better knowledge of pastoral practice, 
yet she has shown no inclination to 
change her attitude in regard to the 
teaching of theology according to the 
mind of Saint Thomas. Instead, she 
has reiterated, again and again, the 
grave obligation of seminaries to im- 
part this teaching. It would look as if 
Father Meyer would emphasize Catho- 
lie social action in the theology course. 
But one studies theology in order to 
learn about God, and creatures insofar 
as they are related to their Creator. 
The seminarian must acquire “mental- 
ity” in his theology. He learns to think 
from the point of view of principles, in 
an orderly manner, and acquires the 
ability to make distinction. 

In the study of the heresies through- 
out the history of Christianity, he sees 
how principles are applied in stating 
doctrine to correct error. He learns to 
regard the Church as a “balance wheel” 
which preserves the deposit of faith. If 
we regard heresy as the “overemphasis 
of truth,” then one may have a better 
concept of how to “fight the good fight 
of Faith” by well-balanced thinking. 
He may study about the zealous but ex- 
treme Tertullian of the early Church 
who became mired in the error of Mon- 
tanism, or the rigoristic, Jansenistic Sis- 
ters of Port Royal, described as “pure 
as angels, but proud as demons.” In 
either instance one sees the lack of bal- 
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anced thought. Actually, in both these 
cases, we are dealing with individuals 
who were “better than the Church.” 
The seminarian is shown how Luther 
got on one rail of the track, the Bible, 
and ignored the other, Tradition. He 
preached the necessity of faith alone to 
the detriment of good works. Thus one 
truth is overemphasized, the other is 
eliminated, and the whole picture of the 
faith is out of focus. Holy Mother the 
Church has seen all kinds of extremes in 
thought and action. She has gone 
through periods when sound theology 
was at a low ebb and even regarded 
with disfavor by such groups as the 
Brethren of the Common Life, whose 
members were fond of encouraging 
“eompunction,” but very much against 
defining it. Both Martin Luther and 
the Brethren of the Common Life had 
on thing in common: they possessed in 
intensive dislike for scientific theology. 


WE MUST ACT—BUT 

FROM FIRM PRINCIPLES 

There must be a basie uniformity of 
training according to the mind of the 
Angelic Doctor in all major seminaries 
and scholasticates. Priests caring for 
souls should possess the apostolie spirit, 
but it must be based on solid principles 
of theology. The average aspirant to 
the priesthood is itching for apostolic ac- 
tion. It is not too easy for him to apply 
himself to theoretical studies. And he 
might well be tempted to excuse himself 
from intensive application to such sub- 
jects with the belief that “this course is 
not practical.” It should be remem- 
bered that this is the one opportunity for 
a seminarian to acquire the necessary 
“mentality.” Later on in the aposto- 
late he will realize that it is next to im- 
possible to apply oneself to study with 
the same degree of concentration as in 
the seminary. The apostolic milieu is 
one buzzing with activity. 
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Therefore, I think that is is impera- 
tive that we priests emphasize at all 
times the importance of scientific theol- 
ogy, avoiding anything on the question 
in speaking or writing that 
interpreted as belittling the approved 
manner of teaching the subject. The 
point in connection with Father Meyer 
is simply that I believe he could have 
indicated a different solution as to how 
to produce priests better equipped to 
All-intent, as 
he is, on training the zealous priest, 
filled with the message of the “glad 
tidings,” 


might be 


convert souls to Christ. 


he tends to de-emphasize the 


true concept of theology. 
KERYGMATIC THEOLOGY 


I should also like to consider here 
the ideas advanced by Father Joseph A. 
Jungmann, S.J., a professor at the 
theological school of Innsbruck in Ger- 
many. Father Jungmann, realizing, as 
does Father Meyer, that seminarians 
were being taught to think along the 
lines of scholastic theology, but that 
their preaching to the 
people lacked the warmth of Christ’s 


subsequent 


loving message, proposed to introduce 
a new course in the seminary which he 
The 
Greek word “kerygma” means a “pub- 
Thus the 
kerygmatie course would strive to equip 


termed “kerygmatie theology.” 


licly announced message.” 
the seminarian to give sermons and in- 


The 


proponents of this idea point out that 


structions suited to the people. 


the logical, systematic order of present- 
ing the Faith is not adapted to the needs 
of the average individual. They claim 
that the ordinary catechism presents a 
watered-down type of theology based 
on the order followed in the course of 
scientific theology. It begins with God, 
His unity and trinity, the divine oper- 
ations, creation, and so on. But for 
the best appeal to souls the historico- 


psychological approach is required. <Ac- 
cording to this plan the whole effect is 
centered around Christ; it deals with 
His life, His work, and His Church. 
Since the terminology of scientific the- 
ology is extremely difficult, therefore the 
people should be given explanations of 
the faith in simple, uncomplicated lan- 
guage. Father Jungmann believes that 
the most effective manner of presenting 
Christ-centered teaching will be found 
through a study of the earlier Tradition 
of the Chureh.* 


THE REACTION OF THEOLOGIANS 


What has been the attitude of theo- 
logians in regard to the kerygmatie 
school of thought? Most of them have 
gone along with Father Jungmann and 
his group in agreeing that there is much 
room for improvement in transmitting 
But it 
was believed that the name of the new 
theology was a misnomer, since theol- 


the “good news” to the people. 


ogy should at the same time be both 
scientific and kerygmatic. On the one 
hand, syllogistic reasoning can be over- 
emphasized to the point where the spirit 
of the subject can be stifled. But to get 
away from systematic procedure in 
theology could lead to disordered and 
dangerous thinking. One can see how 
easily it could lead to subjectivism. in 
theology—the basic defect of Protestant 
thought. 

It seems to me that it was most unfor- 
tunate that Father Jungmann suggested 
a new course in the seminary and that 
he used the term “theology” in regard 
to this study. On both counts he left 
himself subject to much criticism that 
might have been avoided. The cur- 
riculum of the seminary is already taxed 

* For a recommended commentary in Eng- 
lish of Father Jungmann’s theory, the reader 
is referred to: Hofinger, Johannes, S.J., The 


Art of Teaching Christian Doctrine (Notre 
Dame Press., Notre Dame, Ind., 1958). 
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to the limit, without trying to crowd in 
a further course. And there is always 
someone who is intent on introducing : 
new subject into the seminary curricu- 
lum. To appear to tamper with scienti- 
fic theology by setting up a new the- 
ology could lead only to the misunder- 
standing which has arisen on the ques- 
tion. 

Should a teacher of scientific the- 
ology be expected to draw out this 
kerygmatic technique in his lectures? 
If one bears in mind the idea of “study- 
ing theology for its own sake,” then it is 
riot to be reduced to a series of classes 
of practical application for souls. It is 
true to say that the theology professor 
must bear in mind that he is teaching 
men who are preparing for apostolic 
action rather than for theological re- 
search. For this reason he must avoid 
an unnecessary complexity of theories 
on certain sections of theology that 
could result only in an uncompleted and 
ill-balanced course. But he is not fol- 
lowing the mind of the Church if he 
gives “down to earth” lectures. He is 
not occupying the chair of theology to 
assist students in “bridging the gap.” 
Rather he is there to raise their standard 
of thinking according to the line of 
thought of the Thomistic Summa. Such 
a professor should be interested more in 
theory than in the practical ministry if 
he is to give his best efforts to his 
teaching. 


“EAST IS EAST” 


In the publication, World Mission, 
Bishop Fulton Sheen made some very 
pertinent observations regarding the 
training of seminarians for the Orient. 
Since he is attempting here to “bridge 
the gap” between seminary training and 
the proper approach to a particular kind 


* World Mission, Vol. 6, No. 3. 
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of mentality, then it might be well to 
summarize what he has to say on the 
question. 

He points out that the Eastern world 
does not have the same respect for 
Aristotelian logic as does the West. If 
the head is the symbol of the West, the 
heart symbolizes the East. The West- 
erner goes from idea to idea, but the 
Kasterner from mood to mood. Mis- 
sionaries will not move the heart of an 
Oriental by logic. Rather should Christ 
be presented as the center of heartfelt 
aspirations. And lest some should re- 
gard this as emotionalism, the Bishop 
points out that the “fulfilling of the as- 
pirations of the heart” is the Third 
Motive of Credibility as presented by 
the Vatican Council. Works written in 
France, Italy, or Germany are too logi- 
‘al for the Eastern mind. Actually, a 
missionary to the Orient should have a 
thorough knowledge of the philosophies 
of such men as Confucius and Lao-tze, 
and it should be realized that their 
thought can be utilized by the Church 
as was that of Aristotle. Bishop Sheen 
envisions the day when Nirvana would 
be Christianized and Buddhist temples 
would be the sites for the offering of the 
Holy Sacrifice. Therefore, he deplores 
the attitude of a missionary who would 
regard the thought and culture of the 
Orient as being so much rubbish. He 
even suggests the possibility that we 
have occidentalized Christ. And he be- 
lieves that had Paul preached in the 
Orient, he, with his concept of being 
“all things to all men,” would have 
quoted Buddha, thereby adopting him- 
self to the Orientals as he did when he 
referred to Greek poets in speaking to 
the Athenians. 

Father Meyer had experience as 4 
missionary in China, and his attitude on 
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THE GAP BETWEEN 


the question of the right approach to the 
Oriental is similar to that of Bishop 
Sheen. He states:° 


For example, the diocesan clergy in 
mission lands have sometimes been 
criticized for not having enough zeal. 
How can we expect them to imitate 
the methods of Christ when we look 
at their seminary training? It is the 
product of the period when theolog- 
ical arguments were made necessary 
by Protestant attacks. We keep re- 
peating all the old arguments to sem- 
inarians in Asia and Africa who are 
far removed from that situation. The 
more important study of how to reach 
people is only lightly touched on. 

The kind of training they need is to 

be made experts in bringing their 

people into partnership with Christ in 
the apostolate. 

Father refers to statements of two 
oriental converts in regard to this ques- 
tion. Dr. John Wu, a Chinese writer, 
said: 

The missionaries in China are mak- 
ing a big mistake. They are trying 
to convert us through our heads and 
not through our hearts. Preach love 
of Christ by word and example and 
you will have us on our knees. 

Another quoted is Mother Elizabeth,’ 
a Japanese Catholic and foundress of 


the Congregration of the Light of the 


Gospel. Addressing a group of semi- 
narians in Washington, she claimed that 
missionaries had “built up a cold wall 
around Christ.” 

In this same section Father Meyer 


also sayvs:* 


The mission of the Church is two-fold, 
apostolic and sacramental. Our tra- 
ditional seminary course, developed 
originally in Catholie countries, has 
emphasized the second. The priestly 
pattern acquired in the seminaries of 
Europe and America is one of the in- 
dividual spiritual life and saera- 
’Mever, op. cit. p. 102. 

*Ibid., p. 102. 

“Tbid., p. 101. 

‘Tbid., p. 102. 


mental service, but we have not been 
taught how to join them with our- 
selves by apostolic work, which would 
give the Faith a strong social content 
as it had in the time of Christ and the 
early Church. We tend to present it 
as abstract ideas combined with rit- 
ual obligations instead of as the warm 
love of Christ, the Person, manifested 
today in the community of priests and 
Catholics sharing it with others, 
which could be an irresistible attrac- 
tion. 

A SUGGESTED SOLUTION 


I believe that most of us realize that 
improvement must be made in our ef- 
forts to be “all things to all men.” The 
Apostles had one appeal to the Hebrews, 
and another to the Gentiles. The Jews 
were told that Jesus was the Messiah, 
the fulfillment of the prophecies of the 
Old Law in regard to the Savior; 
whereas to the Gentiles, unfamiliar with 
the Old Testament, was given a presen- 
tation of Christ who performed mira- 
cles and, therefore, proved his claim that 
He was divine. 
example, that so many priests, in giving 
convert-instructions, are of the mind 
that they simply must present the five 
metaphysical proofs for the existence of 


It seems strange, for 


God in one of the initial lessons. It is 
no wonder that writers like Father 
Meyer believe that there is something 
radically wrong with our approach to 
But is the remedy not to be 
found in more effective pastoral train- 
ing in the seminary rather than by tam- 
pering in any way with scientifie the- 
ology? If we maintain this “theology 
for its own sake”’ concept, then we must 
look elsewhere for the solution to this 
“bridging the gap” problem. 

In consulting the Code, Canon 1365 


souls. 


informs us that the course of the major 
seminary should be at least four years 
and, along with dogmatic and moral 
theology, should inelude Sacred Serip- 
ture, Chureh history, Canon Law, lit- 
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urgy, sacred eloquence, and ecclesias- 
tical chant. There should also be lec- 
tures in pastoral practice, and practical 
exercises, especially on teaching cate- 
chism to children, hearing confessions, 
visiting the sick and assisting the dying. 
Then again, from time to time, letters 
have been sent out from Rome urging 
special attention to such subjects as 
Oriental theology and catechetics, peda- 
gogy, and sacred music. When we con- 
sider this formidable array of courses, 
it becomes evident why a seminary staff 
might feel that there are more than 
enough subjects in the curriculum with- 
out adding one in “kergygmatiec the- 
ology.” Could not Father Jungmann 
have used some term like “kerygmatic 
homiletics” to describe his subject and 
recommended it for the pastoral 
courses? Homiletics embraces all forms 
of preaching, which includes catheche- 
tical instruction. Thus the most effec- 
tive technique of teaching religion to 
children, as well as that of giving in- 
structions to inquirers, could be in- 
cluded in such a course. Such training 
would come under pastoral practice. 
And the purpose would be to train the 
seminarian in the care of souls, with all 
this implies. One is not being taught 
simply to become a dispenser of the 
sacraments, but an apostle as well. 

There is a danger of blaming scien- 
tifie theology for this “awayness from 
the people,’ whereas the real culprit 
has been faulty pastoral guidance. 
Anti-clericism has been encouraged by 
the “isolated spirit” of the clergy prev- 
alent in some places. The Church 
shows her awareness of the real trouble 
when she encourages more adequate 
pastoral training, as well as attempting 
to do away with isolationism. One 
must not confuse, then, what we might 
term “Europeanism” in the clergy with 
training in “sound doctrine.” 

However, an entire seminary staff can 


be too theoretical. For example, I re- 
member a few years ago visiting a sem- 
inarian who was but two weeks from or- 
dination. He was attending a seminary 
taught by professors of a very fine com- 
munity; all were well fortified with an 
imposing array of degrees. Yet this in- 
stitution lacked adequate pastoral 
training. While the staff was urging my 
seminarian friend to make sure that he 
get his licentiate in theology before or- 
dination, no one had bothered to check 
Thus, for 
example, he had no training in how 
to perform a baptism, nor did he yet 
know the form for absolution. No one 
on this staff was pastoral-minded, and 


him on pastoral essentials. 


so certain important features of the care 
of souls were glossed over in favor of 
theory. It is this attitude of regarding 
such training as of secondary account 
that has led the Church to reiterate its 
importance, even to the point of adding 
another year—a pastoral year—in scho- 
lasticates. 

Another thought should be added 
here, namely, that while the teacher of, 
let us say, dogma, should be primarily 
a theorist, the professors of pastoral 
practice should be possessed of wide ex- 
perience in regard to the care of souls, 
while at the same time being fully cog- 
nizant of the basic importance of the 
scholastic course. The chair of pastoral 
should be the “key” spot in the semi- 
nary. For the professor must unlock 
the door to the technique of apostolic 
action. This is especially true in homi- 
letics where he should demonstrate the 
importance of the kerygmatie method in 
regard to the delivering of the word of 
God. 

THE HOMILETIC SOCIETY 

It would seem to me, then, that under 
the general training in pastoral practice, 
the special study of homiletics would 
occupy a very prominent part. I regard 
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it as the course for “bridging the gap” 
in the present problem of reaching the 
mentalities of the people with the “good 
news.”” This is all in line with making 
our preaching and teaching possess that 
“all things to all men” appeal. In De- 
cember, 1958, there was organized The 
Homiletie Society. It held its inau- 
cural meeting in New York City. The 
primary purpose of this society has been 
stated as follows: ‘To assist priests in 
the most effective preaching of the word 
of God in all fields of the sacred minis- 
try, to promote by organized effort prac- 
tical techniques in the teaching of homi- 
letic theory and practice.” 

It would seem to me that such an or- 
ganization could be a very potent me- 
dium for providing guidance in this 
matter of reaching souls according to 
their own particular background. As 
one of the few pastors in attendance, 
mingling freely with numerous profess- 
ors of sacred eloquence, I was impressed 
by their obvious eagerness to form such 
a society as a means of improving their 
teaching methods. Again, the common 
complaint was the paltry amount of 
time alloted to this subject in most 


Ina forthcoming HPR issue— 


This past year marked the tenth anniversary of Emmanuel Car- 
dinal Suhard’s pastoral letter on the Catholic priesthood. The im- 
portance of this document in revising our knowledge of the priest’s 
role in the twentieth century is exceeded only by the papal allocu- 
tions themselves, according to Father John McLaughlin, S.J. Car- 
dinal Suhard’s frequent allusion to the writings of St. Paul has led 
Father McLaughlin to discuss one of the cited texts which he re- 
gards as singularly relevant for our times. With this Pauline con- 
cept as its basic underpinning, the author believes, a theological 
synthesis on the priesthood can be erected. 


Scholasticates with their 
“pastoral year” certainly have an ad- 
vantage here, if the time is properly 
utilized. It is to be hoped that The 
Homiletic Society will be able to give 
adequate help in this problem of “bridg- 
ing the gap.” 

I should like to sum up, then, what I 
have tried to say in this article. The 
Church wants uniformity in teaching 
scientific theology. She also wants 
greater emphasis on pastoral practice; 
and she believes that it is a mistake for 
seminaries or religious houses to pro- 
mote “isolationism” to the point where 
the newly-ordained is not properly ori- 


seminaries. 


entated to the world in which he must 
exercise his ministry. Fathers Meyer 
and Jungmann and Bishop Sheen have 
demonstrated glaring weaknesses in 
priestly training. It is my belief that, 
wherever necessary, there should be 
more adequate pastoral courses, espe- 
cially in the teaching of homiletics, 
where competent professors will bring 
their students “down to earth” in de- 
veloping this “all things to all men” ap- 
proach to souls. 
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The Parking Lot 


Old Disorder in the New Ordo 


= YOUNG PRIEST knelt in the 


back of church during the nine o'clock 
Mass, praying his breviary as _ recol- 
lectedly as possible, trying hard not to 
be distracted by the shifting throng of 
people around him, by the erying of 
infants, or by the heavy hanging smell 
of perfume caught and homogenized be- 
neath the overhead baleony. These 
were distractions that were new to him, 
and he felt that beeause of them he 
really was not doing justice to his 
prayers, so he put the book back in its 
case. A little girl in the pew ahead of 
him turned her brown, saucer-big eyes 
on him; he smiled and winked at her, 
and to his horror she turned to her 
mother and pulling on her skirt and 
pointing at him cried, “Daddy!” The 
mother turned and smiled, wanly apol- 
ogetic, and gave the little girl her rosary 
to play with. 
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By MURRAY D. ARNDT, 8.D.s. 


THAT WEEKLY ANNOUNCEMENT 

At the altar a balding priest had just 
finished the last ablutions, and another, 
grey and little bent, whom the young 
priest recognized as the pastor, shuffled 
to the pulpit. “There is another Mass 
following this one by ten minutes,” he 
announced. “We expect quite a crowd, 
<0 to avoid confusion in the parking lot 
please 


leave by the west entrance. 


Kverybody. Please leave by the west 
entrance.” It was the same announce- 
ment he had made every Sunday for as 
long as anybody could remember. 

Deus, 


Spirit us Sanctus.” 


‘“Benedicat vos 
Pater et Filius et 
The assistant (it 


omnipotens 
must have on) 
blessed the people and began the Last 
Gospel. 

The young priest got up and threaded 
his way through the standees and out 
A lady behind the 
religious articles’ counter reflected the 


into-the vestibule. 


sickly smile of a somewhat effeminate 
lithograph of the Sacred Heart. The 
priest said good morning and went to the 
sacristy. On his way he slipped out of 
his breviary cover the notes he had 
made on the ceremonies of the blessing 
of the palms, the procession, and the 
solemn high Mass, at which he was to 


assist the pastor. He read them quickly 


in the comfortable satisfaction that hie 
knew them perfectly anyway. 
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THE PARKING LOT 


THOSE WONDERFUL PEOPLE 


In the sacristy the pastor stood by the 
window looking out into the parking lot 
w the crowd from the nine o’clock 
flooded out of the chureh and, like a 
river running backward, split into little 
tributaries that finally filtered into ears. 
One by one the shiny new ears and the 
grey, battered old ones and the hot rods 
purred or sputtered or roared into life, 
and, reversing the previous division, 
picked their way like highly-trained, 
hut rather ugly, thoroughbreds to the 
single west entrance. The pastor 
turned away from the window, his eyes 
bright and a smile making his face near 
beautiful. ‘Look, Father,” he said to 
the young priest, who was beginning to 
put on vestments for the Mass, “They 
are doing it perfectly. We shan’t have 
a bit of trouble with the next group of 
ears now.”’ The young priest smiled 
and went on with his vesting prayers. 
The pastor turned back to the window 
and (somewhat irrelevantly, the young 
priest thought) murmured: ‘“Wonder- 


Wonderful!” And he 


raised his hand and traced a cross over 


ful people! 


the passing parade, a gesture the other 
priest missed. 


TRAINING OF A PROMPTER 


“Well, Father. I suppose you know 
the ceremonies pretty well,’ he said as 
he came over to the vesting table. Not 
Waiting for an answer, he rambled on 
good naturedly. “Of course, down here 
we don’t have much time to put into 
learning them the way you do up at the 
important 


seminary. Too many 


things going on. Confessions. Bap- 
Meetings. The run of 


things, you know.” 


tisms. Books. 
He picked up his 
amice and tossed it efficiently and 
quickly over his head and onto his 
shoulders. “These new ceremonies are 


pretty much like the old ones anyway, 
aren't they?” 

“Well, actually, theyre preity differ- 
ent, Father. There’s a lot more partici- 
pation for the people. And the prayers 
are different, too.” The young priest 
fussed with the back of his alb until it 
fell in straight and lovely folds down 
the back like a pleated skirt. 

“You won't let it be a real mess, will 
vou, Father?” the pastor said hopefully. 
“I—I really don’t get much time to 
keep up with these things. You see that 
it goes as right as we can make it, won't 
He girdled himself with the 
white, woven cincture and tied in the 
stole-ends with it. His alb hung un- 


you?” 


evenly, unkemptly almost, around his 
ankles. 

The young priest didn’t at all like the 
idea of having to push everyone else 
through his ceremonies and of being 
thus robbed of the thorough satisfaction 
he ordinarily took in the smooth fune- 
tioning of the graceful, aesthetic liturgy. 
“T could run 
through the whole thing with you here. 


“Took, Father,” he said. 


It would take ten minutes—make us a 
little late, I suppose—but I’m sure it 
would be worth it.” Out of his breviary 
he pulled the little sheaf of notes he had 
tucked there. But the.pastor put a 
thin, blue-veined hand over the young 
priest’s strong brown one. 


SCHEDULE VS. LITURGY 


‘Father, this is a parish, not a semi- 
nary. We run on a tight schedule here. 
If we get ten minutes behind for this 
Mass, the whole morning’s schedule will 
be fouled up. You have to get the 
parking lot cleared of one set of cars be- 
fore the other comes in. That’s the im- 
portant thing, Father, to get them out 
on time. You can tell me out there as 


well as in here.” He glanced nervously 
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at the big clock. It was nine forty-five. 
“Now where in the world is Father Rea- 
gan? We should be out there now. 
I can’t understand that boy. I have to 
be on his back all day long. No respon- 
sibility at all.” 

“Maybe I could take his part, too,” 
the young priest said drily. 

“Would it be...? No, we'll wait a 
couple of minutes yet.” He went over 
to the window and watched a few late 
ears straggling into the parking lot, 
looking for places like blind horses seek- 
ing feed bags. 

Still irked by the pastor’s attitude 
toward the relative importance of the 
schedule and the liturgy, the young 
priest jabbed the pin too hard into his 
maniple, and it bit into the soft under- 
flesh of his forearm. He winced and 
then was glad for the distraction of the 
stinging pain. As he slipped carefully 
into the dalmatic, the pastor said 
quietly: “Maybe you better run over 
a few things with me as long as Reagan’s 
not here yet anyway. This procession. 
Who goes in that? And where?” 

“Well, the whole congregation’s sup- 
posed to take part in it. And it should 
sort of tour the grounds at least.” 

“That'll take some time, won’t it? 
No, we can’t take too much time. I'll 
tell the cross-bearer to cut it short out- 
side. Just out on the porch and in the 
other door. What about the blessing of 
the palms?” 

“That’s changed a good deal, too 

” The young priest’s explanation 
was cut short by the breezy entrance of 
the assistant, Father Reagan, who 
sloughed off the pastor’s irritated in- 
quiries over his whereabouts for the 
last fifteen minutes with an uncom- 
mitted naivete that would have done 
justice to a high-school sophomore. 
“Gotcha, pops, gotcha. Not a worry in 
the world, though. We’ll get through 
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this thing in nothing flat. 
kinds of short cuts mapped.” 
He turned his head from the sink, 
where he was washing his hands, to thg 
young priest: “Won’t be like up at the 
big house, Father. Haven’t got time to 
learn all the fancy details down here. 
Get ’em in; get ’em out: that’s the 
motto.”” He wasn’t in the least em- 
barrassed by his ignorance, and the 
young priest disliked him immediately. 
“Father, we are almost eight minutes 
late already. Would you vest!” The 


I got all 


pastor’s plea was almost an order. 

He winked at the 
young priest as he threw the amice over 
his shoulders. Adjusting the alb under 
the cincture, he walked over to the win- 
dow. “Nice crowd. Nice crowd.” He 
hitched his alb in the back. “Be a 
pretty mess if we don’t get ’em out on 
time. Hey, what 7s the time?” 

“Tf you don’t hurry, Father...” The 
assistant moved back to the vesting 
table and tossed the tunic over his head. 
It sat crooked; the young priest 
straightened it with a twist and jerk. 

“Thanks. Ok, what’s first?” 

“We...ah...” The pastor looked 
lost already and turned to the young 
priest, who explained rudimentally the 
initial functions. The pastor glanced at 
his watch. “Twelve minutes late. 
Good Lord! Let’s go.” He put on his 
biretta and shepherded the altar boys 
into line. The young priest followed the 
master of ceremonies down the hall to 
the back door of the church. He walked 
quietly, gravely, his eyes cast down, try- 
ing hard to be aware that he was about 


“Sure, pops, sure.” 


to participate in man’s greatest act, in 
the clean oblation and sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ, that he was a sharer in Christ’s 
priesthood, a member of the long line of 
great and grave men that stretched 
back to Malachy and Melchisedech. 
Behind him, as they walked down the 
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center aisle of the church to the altar, 
Father Reagan smiled at acquaintances 
and made an ill-concealed victory sign 
to the captain of his CYO team that 
was playing for the championship that 
afternoon. The boy watched admir- 
ingly and thought fleetingly of being a 
At the 
procession 


priest “like Father Reagan.” 
nondescript 
ambled the pastor, checking that the 
ushers were there, checking that the 
palms had been laid out, checking the 
paint on the walls, and interminably 


end of the 


checking his wateh. 


RUBRICS—AS YOU GO 


Having arrived at the altar, the three 
genuflected in ragged formation, and, 
before the young priest could direct the 
next movement, he was startled to hear 
the pastor absentmindedly beginning 
the “Intoibo ad altare Dei.” He el- 
bowed him gently. The pastor checked 
himself, and they proceeded to the top 
of the altar platform to prepare for the 
When he had 
filled the censer, the pastor looked 
questioningly at the young priest, who 
whispered out of the side of his mouth, 


incensing of the palms. 


The three went 
The young priest 
turned at the bottom of the step, but, 
when he found himself deserted by the 
other two, he made his genuflection 
hastily. By the time he reached the 
pastor’s side, the old man was fidgeting 


“Down to the palms.” 
back down the step. 


around, wondering what to do and why 
the delay: time waited for no man. 
The ten minutes of confused meander- 
ings and muttered benedictions that 
substituted for the symbolic, simple 
ceremony of the blessing and distribu- 
tion of the palms was a nightmare for all 
three priests. For the young priest be- 
cause it was such a melange; for the 


pastor because it took ten whole min- 


utes; and for the assistant because it 
was a lot of unnecessary folderol any- 
way. They were all glad, when it was 
over, to slip fairly smoothly into the 
more familiar rubrics of the Mass 
proper. Once into that, their various 
rubrical gears meshed more efficiently. 
This act, this ineffable act of sacrifice, 
was, after all, the center of all their 
lives, and, if they approached it with 
different kinds of reverence and even 
with varying degrees of devotion, they 
did all approach it with sincerity and 
familiarity. As they proceeded unhesi- 
tatingly and quite gracefully through 
the incensations, the Kyrie, the ora- 
tions, and the Epistle, the young priest 
felt welling up within him the warm ex- 
citement that he always experienced at 
the proper functioning of this magnifi- 
cent act. He was so pleased that he 
even ceased to be irritated by the pas- 
tor’s constant, nervous consulting of his 
watch. 

But the pleasure subsided quickly 
when, as they bent over the altar for the 
prayer before the Gospel, the pastor 
whispered hoarsely out of the side of his 
mouth: “Reagan’ll read the Passion in 
English to the people while I say it up 
here. You stand by me.” He rose 
abruptly and scurried over to the left 
side of the altar. “Passio Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi.” He subsided into an al- 
most inaudible whisper; the assistant 
took the cue and hurried to the pulpit 
where he began racing through an Eng- 
lish version of the same Passion for the 
doubtful benefit of the assembled 
parishioners. The young priest, left 
quite alone and obviously out of place 
at the center of the altar, retreated a 
little to the left of the pastor, where he 
stood and, for want of something better 
to do, read over the shoulder of the old 
man St. Matthew’s frugal account of the 
passion and death of Jesus Christ. 
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DEEPLY PRIESTLY WITHAL 


To the immense irritation of the 
young priest the pastor glanced at his 
watch thirteen times during the first 
long page of the Passion. Once he shook 
it vigorously. Another time he listened 
carefully to its unperturbed chanting of 
the hours. The young priest bit his lip 
to keep from complaining. “What sort 
of a man is this,” he thought, “that the 
bishop has seen fit to make shepherd 
of three thousand souls? Must he even 
be upset that the memorial of the death 
of Christ takes so long?” 
however, the quiet presence of the young 
man at his side, the reverent hush of the 


Gradually, 


standing people, even the monotonous 
drone of the assistant soothed the older 
As they did, he 
Was more and more caught up in the 


priest’s nervousness. 


measure and meaning of the magnifi- 
cently rolling Latin beneath his eyes. 
Less and less he saw the minute hand of 
his watch, and more and more he saw 
Christ crowned by the soldiers; Christ 
scourged by Pilate; Christ mocked by 
Herod: “Behold the man.” And the 
man was God. 

When the pastor’s hand shook gently 
as he turned the page, the young priest 
was suddenly aware of the great change 
that had come over the old man at 
whom, minutes before, he had been so 
irritated, with whom, minutes before, he 
had been so disgusted. Embarrassed, 
the way one man is always embarrassed 
at the sudden revelation of the inner 
workings of another man’s soul, he ob- 
served in stunned silence as the old man 
haltingly approached the death of his 
He heard him murmur, “No, 
no,” quietly once, saw him following the 


Savior. 


text foggily with the thin index finger 
of his right hand, and then knelt with 
him when Christ “sent forth His spirit.” 
A shock of real pain and a cold, piercing 
shiver ran through his body when, as he 
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helped the old man up, he saw real tears 
welling in his eyes. He stared fixedly 
at the carpet, ashamed to watch the old 
man any longer. The carpet was red. 
In its red sea were grey concentric cir- 
cles. From each of the cireles a long 
fishy looking thing swam to another, 
Or were the circles swimming to the 
fish? Neither had eyes... 

Then, mercifully, the moment was 
over. The assistant (back from another 
world) was at their side at the altar: 
“Come on, we lost a good minute.” To 
the utter amazement of the young 
priest, the pastor, as if he had not spent 
an eternity in the last five minutes, re- 
acted wildly to the announcement of the 
loss of one. He rushed unceremoniously 
to the center of the altar, intoned the 
Credo without waiting for the others to 
join him, rattled it off, bobbed in genu- 
flection, and retreated to the sedilia. 
While the choir sang loudly, quickly, 
and a little off key, he looked at his 
watch only nine times. 

The rest of the Mass, the rest of the 
re-presentation of Christ’s redemptive 
act, was as crudely efficient as a train 
schedule. A minute was made up here, 
two there, three at Communion when all 
the ministers distributed. The young 
priest had stopped thinking. He did not 
object. He did what came to him. He 
watched the fish swimming to their grey 
He did not 
He car- 


ried the book, purified the chalice, and 


circles in their red sea. 
understand, nor did he try to. 


then the pastor leaned over and said to 
him: “Forget the announcements. Tell 
them to read the bulletin and to leave 
by the west entrance.” 

Outside it had commenced to rain. 
As the visiting priest was putting on his 
coat, the assistant admonished him: 
“Study up a little; that palm. stuff 
wasn’t so hot.” And the pastor, brightly 


happy with the parking lot well cleared, 
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THE PARKING LOT 


asked him to leave by the west entrance 
—‘The power of good example, you 
know.” The young priest stood outside 
for a few moments and let the pelting 
rain beat on his bare head, hoping some- 
how that it would wash his brain fresh 
and clear. 

As he fumbled for his car keys, he 
noted with almost savage satisfaction 
that the waters, as they gathered in the 


Some Moral Problems in Medical Partnerships 


Medieal partnerships in the form of 
simple associations among a few doc- 
tors or in the form of clinies with 
large staffs and elaborate equipment 
are becoming increasingly common on 
the American scene. 
greatly benefitted by 


Many areas are 

the improved 
medical services made possible by 
some partnerships, particularly the 
clines which offer complete health 
service. 

Such partnerships very frequently 
unite doctors of widely differing ethical 
views, and sometimes they give rise to 
problems of cooperation in immoral 
medical and surgical procedures. 
Priests are asked searching questions 
about some of these associations not 
only by doctors who enter or who con- 
template joining them, but also by the 
faithful who question the morality of 
Catholic doctors joining with others 
who offer immoral services. 

Salient problems arising from medi- 


parking lot, all ran east. But the clean 
pleasure of that satisfaction was im- 
mediately muddied. In the ear, the 
beaded rain on the windshield looked 
amazingly like the tears of an old man. 
After a long moment the priest turned 
on the ignition. The windshield wipers 
smeared the tears. 

He turned slowly and drove out the 


the west gate. 





eal partnerships are discussed in an 
article in the June issue of HPR by 
fev. Thomas C. Donlan, O.P., of the 
Dominican House of Theology, St. 
Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa. He 
analyzes the legal structure of these 
partnerships carefully, then offers 
theological appraisal of some of the 
problems of cooperation and scandal 
arising from some of these associa- 
tions. Our readers will find that this 
article offers them competent guidance 
in formulating their judgments on this 
important and complex subject. 

Fr. Donlan formerly taught moral 
theology at St. Rose Priory. Past 
Vice-President of the Catholie Theo- 
logical Society of America and past 
President of the Society of Catholic 
College Teachers of Sacred Doctrine, 
our author is now Vice-President of 
The Priory Press and is among the 
authors of the very successful series, 
College Texts in Theology. 
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Bafflegab: 


Sermon Suicide 


a 
—_ PREACHER Who walks to 
the pulpit carries with him a good deal 
of information about the momentous 
Most assuredly, he 
knows he has obstacles to surmount; he 


task awaiting him. 


realizes that he is in for competition 
from the traffic outside, stray cats, 
squealing babies, and the thoughts his 
congregation may be entertaining about 
what to serve for dinner, how to lick a 
wicked golf slice, or “I wonder if Dick 
will ask me to the dance.” At the same 
time he understands that the target for 
his sermon is the minds and especially 
the hearts of his hearers; and he is 
fully aware that the only arrow in his 
quiver for this particular target is lan- 
guage. 

All of this is very helpful: “Fore- 
warned is forearmed.” There is just one 
rub: the scouting report is incomplete. 
So often the sermon barely gets started 
before we discover the presence of a 
particular disease that seems to thrive 
around pulpits. The preacher has at- 





The author, a member 
of the Holy 
Fathers, is studying the- 
ology at Holy Cross Col- 
lege, Wash., D. C. For 
the past two summers he 
has been working toward 
a Masters in Speech at 
Northwestern University. 


Cross 
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tempted to reach his target with a ser- 
mon infected with bafflegab.! This is 
a term for that variety of language that 
fails to direct the hearer’s recollection 
to concepts and images similar to those 
of the speaker.“ Instead of being a 
conveyance of thought, such language 
substantial 
Talleyrand’s reported claim that the 


lends endorsement to 


purpose of language is to conceal 


thought. 
MANIFESTATIONS OF BAFFLEGAB 


Bafflegab has two rather clearly de- 
fined manifestations or symptoms. It 
vitiates communication because it is too 
unfamiliar and unintelligible and/or be- 
cause it is too vague and divisible to 
stimulate a image. Some 
words will contain one or other of these 
elements; others will be festered with 
both. Our language must be free of 
each of them, however, if we entertain 
any thoughts about reaching our people. 

Billy Sunday gives us a good illustra- 
He puts it 


concrete 


tion of the first symptom. 
this way: 


If a man were to take a piece of 
meat and smell it and look disgusted, 
and his little boy were to. say, 


‘A term invented by Milton A. Smith, 
counsel for the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 

*Cf. Wayne C. Minnick, The Art of Per- 
suasion (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1957), p. 185. 
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BAFFLEGAB: SERMON SUICIDE 


“What’s the matter with it, Pop?” 
and he were to say, “It is undergoing 


a process of decomposition in the. 


formation of new chemical com- 
pounds,’ the boy would be all in. 
But if the father were to say, “It’s 
rotten,’ then the boy would under- 
stand and hold his nose. ‘“Rotten’”’ 
is a good Anglo-Saxon word and you 
don’t have to go to the dictionary to 
find out what it means.* 
The language the boy’s dad first used, 
and expressions like “lugubrious,” ‘“de- 
finitively,” “existential,” “mystical,” 
“eschatological,” and “omniscience” are 
nothing but what one author has called 
’* verbal blockades between 
the speaker and the listener. This sort 
of thing is indeed baffling: it is a sure 
way for the speaker and the recipient to 
remain veritable strangers; the preacher 
is in one orbit and the man in the pew 
is in another. 


“stoppers,” 


You would swear Isaias 


~ 


had been looking this type of preacher 
straight in the eye when he wrote, “Who 
are these that fly as clouds?” (Is. 50, 
8). By failing to address the people 
in words they can understand, the 
diverts his communicative 
faculty from the very end for which it 
was destined by God. He raises his 
voice without any reason, St. Augustine 
once said, because we speak only that 
we may be understood. 

Down through the years the insist- 
ence has been the same. Al] the voices 
raised on the subject—the saints (from 
Ambrose to Vincent de Paul); the 
Council of Trent (with its command 
that priests preach in a style accom- 
modated to the capacity of their flocks) 
and our present Holy Father (who re- 
cently bemoaned homiletic abstractions 
and profundities®)—all agree on the 


preacher 


As quoted in John R. Pelsma, Essentials of 
Speech (Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 1918), p. 193. 

* Arthur O. England, “Getting Your Message 
Across by Plain Talk,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 34 (1950), p. 184. 


central issue: “Except [and here St. 
Paul acts as spokesman] you utter by 
the tongue plain speech, how shall it be 
known what is said? For you shall be 
speaking unto the air” (1 Cor. 14, 9). 
It is only the language of ordinary 
life—the simple, rustic language of the 
people—that can reach the mind and 
touch the heart. Scientific, ivory-tower 
talk will never fill the bill. As Canon 
Drinkwater suggests, this kind of lan- 
guage “seals off the heart as effectually 
as trouble in the fusebox shuts off the 
electric current.’ 

I was talking to an Army chaplain 
not so long ago who claimed he had dis- 
covered the truth of this the hard way. 
He spoke of the difficulties involved in 
communicating to converts the ideas 
contained in the single concept “sacra- 
ment.” “Any hope,” he said, “of put- 
ting across the idea that a sacrament is 
a sign that effects what it signifies, calls 
for ample use of the kind of examples 
and language that conveys our meaning 
to the general public. Fail in this and 
you can say goodbye to your chances 
for getting through to the audience.” 


BIG SMALL WORDS 


A principle developed by Herbert 
Spencer throws a good bit of light on 
the problem. He compared language 
(an apparatus of symbols) to a me- 
chanical apparatus, and said _ that 
“whatever force is absorbed by the ma- 
chine is deducted from the result.’ 
All he means by this is that the more 
energy we have to expel trying to under- 
stand the words we hear, the less time 

*From an address delivered by Pope John 
XXIII to the Lenten Preachers of Rome 
(L’Osservatore Romano, February 12, 1959). 

°F. H. Drinkwater, “The Use of Words: A 
Problem of Both Content and Method 
(Shaping the Christian Message, The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1958), p.271. 

*Herbert Spencer, “The Philosophy of 
Stvle,” Westminster Review, ns., 58, October, 
1852, pp. 436-7. 
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and attention we can devote to the 
contained idea. This species of baffle- 
gab acts like friction and inertia, de- 
ducting from the efficiency of our ve- 
hicle. We spend so much mental power 
trying to clear away the obscurity, at- 
tempting to get down to the thought, 
that we are quite exhausted by the 
time we get there—if we ever do. 

I once had a Latin teacher who in- 
variably wild-blue- 
Cicero and 


reacted to our 
vonder translations of 


Virgil with a ery to “dum it down.” 


This is newspaper talk. It simply 
means getting language down to the 
level of the man on the street. This is 


our line of attack. We must choose 
vocabulary free from verbal friction 
and inertia. 

Such a tactic is especially difficult 
for us because of our theological train- 
ing; but not for the reason we might 
The pre-ordination diet is 
certainly heavy on the technical ex- 


suppose. 


pressions and Latinized terminology; 
the kind of 


preaching is pretty hard to come by. 


language we need for 
But this need not be the source of our 
problem, for most men realize that this 
heavy-handed language has to be trans- 
lated before it can be preached. The 
trouble comes from our not translating 
it enough. We find it hard to realize 
that terminology which is “old hat” 
with us draws a complete blank with 
We may pare it 
level to the 


the man in the pew. 
down from the Summa 
Baltimore Catechism level and consider 
the job finished. But, chances are, we 
have come only half-way; we may re- 
with words like “es- 


main burdened 


sence,” “divine,” “create,” and “grace.” 
All we have done, for the most part, is 
eliminate syllables: the abstruseness 
is still very much around. Our famili- 
arity with these words has blinded us 


to the fact that it is not just a matter 
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If it is unae- 
companied by adequate definition and 


of making them smaller. 


explanation, even a pip-squeak of a 
word like “grace” may invite all sorts 
of interpretations. To the lady in the 
front row “grace” may be something 
she would never think of omitting be- 
fore sitting down to a meal; to the lad 
three rows back it is the first name of 
that movie star who married the prince; 
and to the usher in the rear, it brings 
to mind a substanece—something like 
holy water or 8 & H Green Stamps. 
When you stop to think of it, avoid- 
ing difficult and unfamiliar words is 
really the most natural thing in the 
world. Just watch someone in conver- 
sation who is especially eager to get his 
point across. You find a language com- 
pletely unaffected and simple. “It may 
bold and 
strong figures, but it will have no orna- 
He is not 


be animated, indeed, with 


ment or finery. at leisure to 
follow out the play of imagination. His 
mind being wholly seized by one object, 
which has heated it, he has no other 
aim, but to represent that in all its 
circumstances, as strongly as he feels 
it.” 
Christ prompts the same response from 


Our consuming desire to preach 


us. Thus we discover that the choice 
of words that are plain and simple is 
not only good technique, but also pre- 
cisely what our own frame of mind 
dictates. 


VALUE OF IMAGERY 


You will recall that there are two 
manifestations, or symptoms, of baffle- 
gab. It is for this reason that dumming 
down language to where it is plain and 
understandable is oftentimes only one 


round won in our battle. This process 


Hugh Blair, Lecture Ss on Rhe lorie and 
Belles Lettres (New Ed., William Tegg, n.d, 
London), p. 586. 
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BAFFLEGAB: 


may have done away with the unfamili- 
arity only. The inability to communi- 
eate a precise, concrete image (baffle- 
gab’s second symptom) is very likely 
still giving us trouble, whether or not 
it Was present in our original high-flying 
word. To spell it out, we are not guar- 
anteed an escape from bafflegab just by 
eliminating the technical terminology 
and similar gobbledegook; our language 
may still be suffering from a good case 
It does little good to 
save the listener a trip to his Webster's, 


of image-aridity. 


if the plain and simple term we have 
given him is highly abstract and di- 
visible. 

“People can see things better which 
they can see,” Burrell onee remarked.” 
This 1s a sueeinet echoing of a basic 
principle: the greater clarity and in- 
tensity our language embodies, the 
greater is the possibility it will produce 
an enduring belief or attitude, so in- 
fluential in guiding future conduct.!° 
This fact has considerable relevance for 
the preacher. For his sermon is not a 
mere enumeration of ideas, or the dis- 
cussion of a problem, or the treatment 
of a subject; it is the announcement of 
a message and the proclamation of 
Christ as Savior. It is, in short, a reve- 
lation, a revelation most fully appreci- 
ated when most fully seen. Newman 
corroborates this in his insistence that 
it is the thought or image of Christ 
Which has been, down through the ages, 
the cause of conversion and the vivify- 
ing idea of the Christian body. And 
the moral instrument of the persuasion 
has been “a description of the life, 
character, mission, and power of that 
Deliverer, a promise of His invisible 
Presence and Protection here, and of 


"David J. Burrell, The Sermon, Its Con- 
struction and Delive ry (New York, 1913), p 
219. 

*Cf. Minnick, op. cit., p. 176. 
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the Vision and Fruition of Him here- 
after.” 

These facts argue most cogently for 
the employment of a language that is 
image-arousing as well as plain and 
understandable. 
would do well to heed the advice Quin- 


Consequently, we 


tilian offered centuries ago, and make 
sure the sense of what we say strikes 
the listener’s mind as the rays of the 
sun strike his eyes, taking care “noi 
merely that he may understand us, but 
that he may not be able not to under- 
stand us.”'* Language, much like a 
pair of binoculars trained on some ex- 
ternal reality, needs to be adjusted and 
focused before it can realize its full 
This ealls for the elimina- 
indivisible 


potential. 


tion of vague, abstract, 
words that militate against our sueccess- 
ful portrayal of those verbal pictures 
which communicate so well with the 


mind. 
FEELING WORDS 


Take the 
It is simple and compre- 


Let us look at an example. 
word “go.” 
hensible; but also barren of any discrete 
sensory impression—it includes every 
conecivable mode of locomotion. The 
speaker might mean “crawl,” “stumble,” 
“sprint,” 
“fly”; but the listener will never share 


“slink,” “gallop,” or even 
the meaning, so long as the image is 


stifled by bafflegab like “go.” 


= 


Common 
verbs (“go,” “say,” “get,” “move,” ete.) 
fail to take root, akin to the seed which 
fell upon rocky ground, because they 
admit of so many partitions and varia- 
tions that the audience cannot possibly 
gain a replica of the exact image or 
concept the speaker has in mind. Com- 


John Henry Cardinal Newman, An Essay 
in Aid of a Grammar of Assent (Longmans, 
Green, and Company, New York, 1903), p. 
464. (Italics mine.) 

" Quintilian, Jnstilutes of Oratory, VIII, 2, 
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mon nouns (“man,” “plant,” “instru- 
ment,” “building,” “object,” ete.) war- 
rant the same condemnation. We must 
rescue these terms from the ethereal 
realm of genus, fashioning and molding 
them until they are concrete and spe- 
cific. 

Newman once said that image-arous- 
ing language “exerts a force and makes 


an impression on the mind which 
nothing abstract can rival.”?*> If we 


want graphic evidence of this, we need 
go no farther than the great Preacher 
Himself. Christ not only spoke the 
language of the people; He stimulated 
the recollection of precise images by 
His use of concrete, indivisible terms. 
He did not talk about vague realities. 
He did not say “animal”; He pin- 
pointed a particular lost sheep. He 
pictured His ideas with specific terms: 
lilies of the field, an old wineskin, a 
millstone, a very special bridegroom 
and a certain Good Shepherd. We can 
find numerous examples. 

All of what we have just been saying 
of individual phrases is 
equally true of our sentences. They 
must be image-arousing, as well as plain 
and understandable; otherwise, our ser- 
mons will sound like recitations from a 
kindergarten primer. And we may end 
up communicating nothing but a long- 
“In the name 

Once again, 
His preaching 


words and 


ing for our concluding: 
of the Father, 

Christ points the way. 
was a constant exercise of painting the 


‘Newman, op. cit., p. 36 
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eternal verities with the oils of mundane 
experience. The profoundest truths 
came alive when He spoke, because He 
made good use of the principle that 
visible things are given to us to help 
us learn of things invisible. 
dor of the growth of Christianity was 
vividly portayed by the story of the 
mustard seed; the final judgment came 
to life, thanks to a tie-in with the well 
known practice of sorting fish; and the 


The splen- 


intimate relationship between the Head 
and the members of the Mystical Body 
was visualized by a vine and _ its 
branches. 

To follow the Christ the 
Preacher is to hang up the quarantine 


lead of 


sign and rid our sermons of the plague 
of bafflegab. He has accomplished the 
twofold task; His sermons embody the 
antidote necessary to remedy both the 
unintelligibility and the dullness oj 
baffegab. Whether He talked about 
leaven or weeds or a treasure hidden in 
a field, the crowd could understand th 
vocabulary and see the image. The 
language was plain and simple, yet 
vibrant and alive, with judicious use of 
specific terms, contrasts, similes, meta- 
phors, comparisons, and other figures of 
speech. To follow Him is to be fully 
convinced that we must talk fo the 
people, not at them; it is to be wholly 
intent upon communicating the “good 
news’’; it is to be motivated, in other 
words, to adopt a language that helps 
get our message through unadulterated 





to the primary target—the heart. 
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To Kiss a Wife’s Ring 

In order to foster conjugal love and 
fidelity, particularly during these times 
when the divine and natural laws gov- 
erning the matrimonial state are so fre- 
quently flouted, Pope John XXIII, a 
champion of Christian family life, has 
granted a new and remarkable indul- 
gence (AAS, LI, p. 921). 
individually or 
piously kiss the wife’s wedding ring and 
sav: “Grant us, oh Lord, that loving 


To spouses 


who either together 


Thee we may also love one another and 
live according to Thy sacred law,” is 
granted a partial indulgence of three 
hundred days, once a day, if they do so 
with contrite heart. A similar devout 
invocation may be employed in place of 
the one above, set forth in the decree 
from the Saered Apostolic Penitentiary. 


Italy Priest-Ridden? 


In an alloeution to a large number of 

visiting him from various 
seminaries, the Holy Father 
spoke in moving and lofty tone of the 


students 
Italian 


deep meaning, beauty, and necessity of 
the Catholie priesthood. In his talk, 
rich with material for meditation, John 
XXIII stressed that a vocation is indeed 


. dall ’in- 
vocazione allo 
stato ecclesiastico .’ (AAS, LI p. 
904). His thought centered on three 
qualities inherent in the notion of the 
priesthood: purity of heart; strength 
of character; fervor of charity. 

The Pope’s insistence on the impor- 
tance (and character) of the Catholic 
priesthood is opportune in a country 
where priestly 
means too numerous, popular opinion 
to the contrary notwithstanding. In 
Italy today there are approximately 
42,000 priests to serve 49,000,000 Catho- 
lies; in the U.S. there are approximately 
52,000 priests to serve 40,000,000 Catho- 
lics. At the time of the completion of 
the Risorgimento in 1870, when the 
Papal States were seized, there were 
150,000 priests for a population of some 
27,000,000. 

The drop in vocations to the priest- 
hood after World War II was spectacu- 

During 
problems 


a great gift from God: 
signe privilegio della 


vocations are by no 


lar indeed, in view of the need. 
the War itself, manpower 

made themselves felt on seminary en- 
rollments, and, while old priests contin- 
ued to die off, far too few young ones 
filled the gap. The result was that in 
the decade between 1945-1955 the total 
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number of priests decreased by about 
one-half in certain sections of that coun- 
try. According to figures published in 
the London Tablet, the decline was 55 
per cent in Southern Italy; 25 per cent 
in Central Italy; 20 per cent in North- 
ern Italy. 

Evidently there’s no room for com- 
placency among Italian voeation pro- 
moters, especially considering that Italy 
has always been a generous source of 
supply for all kinds of foreign mission- 
ary workers. 


Chessman Again Makes 
L’Osservatore 


For the second time in recent months, 
Caryl W. Chessman, whose notoriety 
Was at first limited to the tabloids, has 
attained the distinetion of mention in 
the semi-official Vatican daily. As is 
well known everywhere now, this pa- 
thetie character has been sentenced to 
die in California’s gas chamber eight 
times since January, 1948. 
victed of kidnapping, robbery, and cer- 


He was con- 


tain sexual offenses. Kidnapping, 
coupled with threat of physical harm, 
A man of bril- 


liant if perverted intellect, he has made 


is punishable by death. 


himself a real expert on legal teehniecali- 
ties through his innumerable appeals to 
various courts. In prison he has writ- 
ten four books about his case; they’ve 
earned him $150,000. 


in his struggle to evade the gas chamber 


He has enlisted 
an impressive array of persons and 
newspapers, ranging from Steve Allen 
to Mrs. F. D. R.. and from the Wash- 
ington Post to L’Osservatore Romano. 
The plea for merey for Chessman is 
grounded in the belief that a man ought 
not to suffer capital punishment for a 
erime not involving murder, and, fur- 
ther, that twelve vears in the death cell, 
with a never finally determined day for 
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execution, constitutes 


ment. 


ample punish- 
The case went up to the U.S. 
Supreme Court fourteen times, probably 
a record of its kind. Associate Justice 
William O. Douglas said: 


sion is 


“The conelu- 
irresistible that Chessman. is 
playing a game with the courts.” 
Whatever the merits of the case, it 
has indeed sparked international con- 
cern, and communications have poured 
in from all over the world, most of them 
pleading with the authorities not to 
carry out the criminal’s execution. 
L’Osservatore Romano based its ap- 
peal on the claim that the affair is no 
longer a juridical question, but solely a 
humane one; not a matter simply of a 
code of procedure, but of the law that 
Declared the Vati- 
here charity places 


provides for merey. 
ean paper: 

on the seales of justice a penalty that 
no law has ever provided for any crime: 
that of a death sentence to be carried 
out at an indefinite time. The court 
and the Governor know that this un- 
heard-of penalty has been paid for no 
less than twelve years.” 

The Roman correspondent for the 
New York Times speculated that the 
article in L’Osservatore was the out- 
growth of the “moral authority” of Pope 
John XXIII who received many tele- 
grams and other messages from all over 
the world asking him to intervene in be- 
half of Chessman. The Pontiff could 
not appeal to the courts and to the Gov- 
ernor in any other way, observed the 
{oman correspondent, than through the 
instrumentality of L’Osservatore. In 
its plea last fall, the Vatican paper took 
the view that the convict had already 
suffered enough to expiate any crime, 
and that his life ought to be spared, lest 
what had been defended as the “su- 
preme law” should wind up as a 
“supreme injustice.” 

At this writing the ease is still pend- 
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ing. It is known that Governor Ed- 
mund G. Brown of California is per- 
sonally opposed to capital punishment, 
but he cannot legally commute the sen- 
tence resting on Chessman unless the 
State Supreme Court recommends it. A 
special session of the legislature was re- 
ported to be under consideration, but 
opposition to such a move is mounting. 
It is indeed a cause célébre and will be 
grist for the mills of those who are op- 
posed to capital punishment, and many 
sound Catholies can be grouped among 
its opponents. 


All Catholic Seats of Higher 
Learning Tied-in with Rome 


The Sacred Congregation of Semi- 
naries and Universities has recently is- 
sued a declaratio (AAS, LI, p. 920). 
Here is a translation: “Since a doubt 
has arisen as to whether a university of 
studies (studiorum Universitas) affili- 
ated (concredita) to the secular clergy 
or to a religious community depends 
upon (or is accountable to: dependeat) 
the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries 
and Universities, even though it has not 
attained canonical erection, this Sacred 
“Affirmative, in 
so far as the university is subject in any 


Congregation replies: 


way to the secular clergy or to a re- 
ligious community.” 

The Supreme Pontiff approved this 
declaration and ordered it to be promul- 
gated, minine 


quibuslibet 


contrartis 


obstantibus. 


That Roman Synod 


Expectedly, the recently coneluded 
Roman Synod has received a wide cov- 
erage in the world’s press, secular as 
Well as Catholic. It was a history-mak- 
Ing assembly indeed, being only the 
fourth in the series: 1384, 1392, 1461, 
1960. We’re now in a position to offer 


a summary of the notable gathering, 
front page news, obviously, in L’Osser- 
N. 20 (30.288). 
We are also indebted to the London 
Tablet’s correspondent on the scene who 
supplied us with excellent insights into 
the business of the Synod. 

The Pope informed the members of 
the Synod that it was not originally his 
idea to convoke a diocesan synod. That 
idea, he explained, came from someone 
else (who, he did not name) who sug- 
gested that the Ecumenical Council, 
which was the Pope’s own idea, ought to 
be preceded by a synod in Rome itself, 
the better to set affairs in order in the 
papal diocese before proceeding to a 
world-wide reordering. The city of 
Rome has its own very urgent problems 
to face, he explained in his opening ad- 
dress, problems that been in- 
creased by the growth in the Roman 
population from less than half a million 
to over two million souls in fifty years. 

{eferring to the fact that many cen- 
turies have passed since the last synod 
for the diocese of Rome was held, His 
Holiness asked that no one judge the 
officials harshly for that reason, despite 
that part of Canon Law which requires 
a synod to be held every ten years (Can. 
356) and despite the fact that other 
dioceses elsewhere have held synods 
more frequently than has Rome itself. 
It must not be supposed, said John 
XXIII, that the clergy of his diocese 
have therefore been living sine lege. 

Pope John enumerated the eight titles 
comprising the agenda of the Roman 


vatore Romano, v.g., 


have 


Synod. They were: clerical matters; 
the teaching authority (magistertwm) 
of the Chureh; liturgy; sacraments; the 
entire lay apostolate; Christian educa- 
tion of youth (called by the Pope the 
most important of all); the patrimony 
of sacred buildings and all the heritage 
of art and culture belonging to the 
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Church; charitable work and welfare 
activities. 

Under these various headings the pre- 
paratory commissions jointly produced 
some 770 articles (statutes) for the 
synod’s consideration. Although the 
sessions of the synod are completed, the 
actual final texts of the laws passed by 
it have not yet been, at this writing, 
published, but they are expected soon to 
become known and then will await only 
the official decree of the Pope as Bishop 
of Rome to have their full 
effect. 

Declared the Tablet Roman corre- 
spondent: “ the overriding pur- 
pose, majestic in its conception, is posi- 
tive, aiming at a reinvigoration of Chris- 
tian life and a raising of moral stand- 
ards.” The intention is that the Roman 
Synod will serve as a model for bishops 
of other dioceses elsewhere in the world, 
“so far as local conditions permit.” 

Time magazine reported some of the 
more striking norms, v.g., all priests 
while in Rome, even tourists, must wear 
cassocks and the famed round-brimmed 
hats; they may not smoke in public nor 
attend sports events, etc., except such as 
are expressly approved by the Church 
authorities. Priests or religious women 
may not acquire or use autos without 
special permission, and may never 
travel in a car with only one member of 
the opposite sex. The Church main- 
tains its right to advise the laity how 
to vote in elections, and those who pro- 
fess or defend anti-Christian principles 


‘anonical 


may not contract marriage in a religious 


ceremony, i.e., may not be married 
coram Ecclesia. 

The above gives no real idea of the 
extent and depth and importance of the 
synodal legislation from which it is 
taken. 


dred of the statutes concern preaching, 


Actually, more than five hun- 


catechetics, schools, seminaries, sacra- 
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ments, liturgical reform, the lay aposto- 
late. The section on the clergy con- 
tains two hundred and twenty articles, 
of which a bare ten are directed to 
“prohibitions and _ sanctions,” which 
furnished some of the more exciting 
items for a general magazine like Time 
to feature. There is nothing novel in 
any of the restrictions or rules laid down 
for priests and sisters. The synod 
simply codifies customary requirements 
in such matters. 

The Holy Father took the occasion 
to deliver some of his great wisdom to 
the assembled clergymen, often savoring 
it with his by-now famous sense of hu- 
He spoke of the head, the heart, 
and the tongue as “the characteristic 
elements of the human person and of 
priestly dignity.”” Concerning the head, 
the Pope declared that the ignorant and 
incapable must not be ordained to the 


mor. 


priesthood, and priests must continue 
studying all their lives. He said that 
the heart is of flesh and that the heart 
and the flesh have to travel together. 
It was in this context that he extolled 
celibacy in the Church as the traditional 
discipline for its priests. Said he: 
“Some have prattled to the effect that 
it would be good or convenient for the 
Catholic Church to renounce what for 
many centuries has been and remains 
one of the most pure and noble joys of 
its priesthood.” 

In a little homily on discipline of the 
power of speech by priests, the Pontiff 
remarked in his address to the dele- 
“We have the impression that, 
controlling one’s 


gates: 
on this matter of 
tongue, we all sin more or less, and that 
to know how to remain silent and how 
to speak at the proper time, and to 
speak well, is a sign of great wisdom and 
great priestly perfection.” 

Other provisions of salient interest to 
the priesthood everywhere would in- 
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elude these: while celebrating Mass, 
priests should use a fairly loud voice ex- 
cept when forbidden by the rubries to do 
so; sermons must not take longer than a 
quarter of an hour; recordings in church 
are forbidden as are such devices as 
attachments of loud-speakers to bell- 
towers; candles, prayer-cards, statues 
and similar religious articles may not 
be offered for sale in churches. Mem- 
bers of religious orders may not ask 
for alms in the streets of Rome or in 
public places. Priests must make an 
annual retreat of at least five successive 
days for the first five years after or- 
dination, and once each three years 
thereafter. The clergy are exhorted to 
forgive those who insult them, but they 
are allowed to defend their rights and 
dignity as priests against any who dare 
trample on them publicly. ‘“Neverthe- 
less,” explains one statute, “violence 
which might give rise to an unbecoming 
situation must be avoided in such cir- 
cumstances.” All ecclesiastics are 
urged to drive carefully once they have 
obtained, in writing, the permission of 
the Roman Vicariate to use an auto. 
Such driving may he allowed only in 
connection with their pastoral work. 

All these things, we observe, are from 
the Roman Synod. 


The Christmas Vigil Change 


As we noted in a recent issue of this 
column, the date for the fast and ab- 
tinence associated with the vigil of 
Christmas has been altered. A corre- 
spondent has called it to our attention 
that some people have read this decree 
as if the change from December 24 to 
December 23 were obligatory. As 
noted previously (HPR, Feb., 1960, p. 
453), the change is a favor, leaving in- 
tact the choice to observe the fast and 
abstinence either on December 23 or 


December 24. L’Osservatore Romano 
itself explained the tenor of the change: 
“The precept of fast and abstinence for 
the vigil of Christmas may be fulfilled 
either on December 23 or on December 
24, at the choice of the faithful.” Con- 
sonant with other Church vigils, the 
ideal would seem to be December 24, 
but it’s quite optional. (The decree 
from 8. Cong. Conc. is promulgated in 
AAS, LI, p. 918) 


Father Paul Philippe, 
O.P., Promoted 


Well known in the U.S. where he 
taught summer schools of religious 
from 1951-1955, Father Paul Philippe, 
the Dominican, has succeeded Cardinal 
Larraona as Secretary of the Congre- 
gation for Religious. The fifty-four- 
year-old authority on the Church’s re- 
ligious life was ordained in 1932 and 
taught in Poland and at the Angeli- 
cum in Rome. During World War II 
he was a staff captain in the French 
Army. After the war he went back to 
Rome for wide experience at the top 
level, and it was during this period 
that he visited the United States to give 
extensive lectures. Since 1954 he has 
served as a Commissario of the Holy 
Office. In addition, he worked on the 
preparations for the forthcoming Ecu- 
menieal Council; on pronouncements on 
radio—television; on cate- 
chetical revision. Author of a number 
of books on theology and philosophy 
and spirituality, Father Philippe will 
also serve as a Consultor of the Holy 
Office. 

His many friends in the States will be 
pleased to learn of these fresh honors 
and the wider scope they offer the ex- 
ceptional abilities of this eminent Do- 


the cinema 





minican. 
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on the Liturgy of Ny 
the Sundays and Feasts : 
By VERY REV. VINCENT F. KIENBERGER, O.P. ef 
Since his ordination in 1918 Fr. Kienbergei 
has been professor, pastor, author (Benedic- mn 
tion from Solitude; At Mass; Tabernacle G 
Talks; The Wavy of the Blessed Christ), as- he 
sistant to the National Director of the Holy t} 
Name Society—to mention but a few of his 
accom plishme nts. He was named Pre acher a 
General in 1952. 
m 
E 
. a 
The Good Shepherd rt 
fl 
Second Sunday after Easter a 
Z 
“Tam the good shepherd” (Gospel). 0! 
s¢ 
OUTLINE: umphed and the sick shepherd said, 8d 
(1) Jewish regard for the shepherd. “Father, I forgive my enemy. Will you q! 
a a rear p e" a soy Good please say the Our Father with me?” s| 
D ~ristians ove i¢ wmage 0} ié rood y ~ . - 
g; renee When the Blessed Christ spoke the I 
shepherd. » ‘ ‘ 
(4) Conclusion: The wandering sheep, the parable of the Good Shepherd to the 
“black sheep,” the “grey sheep’—all Jews, they understood every word, for Oo] 
these I must help restore to the one their forefathers in God—Abraham, r 
ford. Isaac, and Jacob—had been shepherds 4 
a Indeed the primitive Jewish race had 0! 
A Basque sheep-herder lay ill in an ie 
; : — been a pastoral people: “And Abel was Ir 
Idaho hospital. He found it impossible i ; " 
; : a shepherd, and Cain a husbandman 
to say that part of the Our Father ' , - j 
: ' ' Fors: (Gen. 4, 2). Those who listened to 
where occurs the phrase, “forgive us : . , 
oil ; 5 Jesus gave full attention to His words, 
our trespasses as we forgive those who mn ; 
_— _ = ; = “T am the good shepherd. The good 
trespass against us’ (Matt. 6, 12). oo ie of 7. 
ie ape shepherd lays down his life for his sheep 
Earlier in life he had been robbed of as . | is 
ere : . the wolf snatches and scatters th 
half of his sheep by a hired hand who "ae . 
7. sheep; but the hireling flees because ht 
vanished, and the foul deed almost () 


... has no concern for the sheep”’ (John 


ruined him financially. He felt now 10. 11-13). 


that he had not truly forgiven his unjust 
helper. The hospital chaplain reasoned 


: , se am 3 HIRELINGS AND BAD SHEPHERDS 
with the sick man, reminding him that 


the Blessed Master had forgiven Dis- The Jews despised the cowardly char § 
mas, also a thief. Finally grace tri- acter of the hireling. He was treated 
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THE REAL PRESENCE 


as a stranger in the land. ‘This is the 
observable night of the Lord, when he 
brought them forth out of the land of 
Egypt And the Lord said to 
Moses.... This is the service of the 
Phase: No foreigner shall eat of it.... 
The stranger and the hireling shall not 
eat thereof” (Exod. 12, 45). This con- 
tempt was due to the hireling’s selfish- 
ness, for, as Jesus points out in today’s 
Gospel, “The hireling who is not a shep- 
herd, whose own the sheep are not, sees 
the wolf coming and leaves the sheep 
and flees.” 

There is mention in the Old Testa- 
ment of cowardly, selfish shepherds. 
Ezechiel wrote, “My sheep are become 
a prey to all the beasts of the field... 
for my shepherds did not seek after my 
flock, but the shepherds fed themselves 
and fed not my flocks’”’ (Ezech. 34, 8). 
Zacharias has written God’s reprobation 
of the shepherd solicitous only for him- 
self: “O shepherd and idol that for- 
saketh the flock. His arm shall 
quite wither away: and his right eye 
shall be utterly darkened” (Zach. 11, 
17). 

The early Christians were very fond 
of the picture of the Good Shepherd. 
They placed it on the walls of the cata- 
combs. The famous ancient inscription 
of Abercius refers to the Good Shepherd 
in terms of the tenth chapter of St. 


The Real Presence 


John’s Gospel, a fragment of which is 
appointed for today’s reading of Serip- 
ture. Pilgrims who visit the catacombs 
of St. Domitilla in Rome secure a model 
in clay of the youthful Good Shepherd 
carrying on his shoulders an exhausted, 
wayward sheep. This statue by itself 
preaches the gospel of forgiveness to the 
sinner. A good shepherd does not push 
the wandering sheep into a corner, away 
from the flock as a punishment. Rather 
the good shepherd places it in the cen- 
ter of the flock as if to say, “Our lost 
sheep is returned. Make it feel wel- 
come!” 

Today’s Gospel has other personal 
assurances for each of us. First, the 
Divine Shepherd promises that He will 
lay down His life for His flock. Sec- 
ondly, there are outside the 
Catholic Chureh whom Jesus wants 
brought into the true fold, and here He 
invites us to be His missionaries. There 
are the “black sheep” who have aban- 
doned the practice of their faith and 
have entered upon a life of sin. The 
“orey sheep” are those who are the 
children of apostate parents or of the 
lax Catholic partner in a mixed mar- 
These sheep—all of them—it is 
yours and mine to bring home in Jesus’ 
name so that they may hear the Mas- 
ter’s voice and be united in one fold un- 
der the Good Shepherd. 


those 


riage. 


Third Sunday after Easter 


“Your joy no one shall take from you” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Elias and the strength of the angel. 
(2) Christians and the strength of the Real 
Presence. 
(3) Conclusion: If we will, through the 
sacraments of penance and the Holy 
Eucharist, come out of our tribula- 


tion and be washed and made white 


in the blood of the Lamb, we shall 
be guided to the fountains of the 
waters of life. 


Elias, prophet of the Most High, had 
fled Jezabel wrath he had 
kindled. The iniquitous Jezabel sent 


whose 
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a messenger to Elias and threatened 
to kill him. The prophet fled into the 
desert for his life. At nightfall he slept 
beneath a juniper tree. Awakened by 
an angel, he first thought that he had 
been captured by a soldier of Jezabel. 
But the angel’s voice at once put him at 
ease: “Arise and eat” (3 Kings 19, 5). 
At his head there was a delicious hearth 
cake, one like his mother was wont to 
bake at home, and a vessel of water. 
He ate, drank, and slept again, for he 
was hungry, thirsty, and exhausted. 
When the angel came the second time, 
he awakened the prophet and offered 
similar food and drink. Elias, safe in 
the care of his angelic guardian, no 
longer feared Jezabel or his soldiers. 
The angel again spoke to the prophet: 
“Arise, eat: for thou has yet a great 
way to go.” The prophet willingly 
obeyed, “walked in the strength of that 
food forty days and forty nights, unto 
the Mount of God, Horeb”’ (ibid., v. 8). 


EARLY CHRISTIANS AND 
THE REAL PRESENCE 


The real presence of our divine Sav- 
ior in the Most Holy Sacrament is the 
source of every joy in life. And this 
Eucharistic joy no one shal! take from 
us. It is the center of Catholic life. It 
is the pivotal doctrine of the Catholic 
faith. The Incarnation gave to man- 
kind the sacred humanity of Jesus, our 
Elder Brother, for thirty-three years 
while He trod the lanes of Judea, Gali- 
lee, and Samaria. 

The great Sacrament of the Altar be- 
stows upon the children of men the 
glorified sacred humanity until the end 
of time. Despite poverty, worry, trial, 
and illness that enter every man’s life, 
there is one spiritual factor that lifts 
him above earthly travail and struggle: 
the real presence of the sacramental 
Savior. 
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Kiver since the evening shadows came 
upon the Upper Room on that ‘first 
Holy Thursday night, with a pending 
black betrayal for a backdrop, the Lord 
Jesus has been glad to say, “I have in- 
ebriated the weary soul: and I have 
filled every hungry soul” (Jer. 31, 25). 
For nearly two thousand years the 
Holy Eucharist has been the heavenly 
food of the Catholic pilgrim. Holy 
Communion has been the celestial jour- 
ney bread of every Christian sufferer in 
this valley of waiting. In the frequent 
communicant’s journey—from the 
blessed day of his first Holy Commun- 
ion until the evening of his life’s Viati- 
cum—he has been fortified to do man- 
fully by eating this holy Bread of the 
In the long procession of the 
vears many pilgrims have lost the way, 
bui have regained it by retracing their 
errant steps to the “House of Bread,” 
the Eucharistic Tabernacle, “not made 
by hands.” Teen-agers, led into de- 
vious paths by bad example of elders 
and associates, have found their way 
back to the open arms of the sacramen- 
tal Christ by the remembrance of the 
joys of former Communion days. 





strong. 


OUR SACRAMENTS OF GLADNESS 


Our Blessed Lord wishes to bring the 
joys of salvation to every penitent. 
Xedemption is surest for every Catholic 
through the sacrament of penance. A 
worthy confession makes for a worthy 
Holy Communion. Let him hearken to 
the joyful psalmody of those penitents 
“who have come out of great tribula- 
tion, and have washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.... They shall neither hunger 
nor thirst any more .... For the Lamb 

. will shepherd them, and will guide 
them to the fountains of the waters of 
life, and God will wipe away every tear 
from their eyes” (Apoc. 7, 17). 
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THE MASTER’S FAREWELL 


The Master's Farewell 


Fourth Sunday after Easter 


“And now I am going to him who sent me” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Departure of the Second Person. 

(2) Reason for His departure. 

(3) Strength for the Apostles from the 
Holy Ghost and from the memories 
of life with Jesus. 

(4) Conclusion: Our comfort today is the 
divine affirmation of the truth of the 
Blessed Trinity. 


The poet has well said, “Parting is 
such sweet sorrow.” A pleasant sad- 
ness pervades today’s Gospel of fare- 
well. Our Lord had lived with the 
Apostles for three years and now He is 
departing. Sorrow naturally fills their 
hearts. What will they do without His 
divine presence? How fight the world, 
the flesh, and the devil without the 
Master’s divine presence? “But I speak 
the truth to you; it is expedient for you 
that I depart. For if I do not go, the 
Advocate will not come to you” (John 
16, 7). 


REASON FOR CHRIST’S DEPARTURE 


The Master had finished the work 
which the Eternal Father had given 
him to do. He was departing now and 
would send the Paraclete to sanctify 
the Church and its members. In the di- 
vine plan this is the temporal mission of 
the Holy Spirit. The coming of the 
Third Person of the Most Adorable 
Trinity will produce a triple effect. The 
Holy Ghost will convince the world of 
sin. It will be easy for God the Holy 
Spirit to satisfy by proof how evil is the 
world. “We know that we are of God, 
and the whole world is in the power of 
the evil one” (1 John 5, 19). The Par- 


aclete will convince the world of its 
great culpability and prove that it is 
seated in wickedness. Secondly, the 
Spirit of God will convict the world of 
its injustice and hostility toward the 
Redeemer of mankind. Thirdly, the 
Paraclete will show that the world de- 
serves a severe sentence of condemna- 
tion along with Beelzebub, chief of 
devils, whose judgment God has already 
made known. 

The memories of their Rabboni would 
always sustain the Apostles even though 
these holy remembrances of His life 
were often bitter-sweet and frequently 
most unpleasant to recall. The Eleven 
and Matthias would remember the joy 
which shone upon the Holy Face of the 
Master at Bethsaida on that certain 
Sabbath after the festival of Purim 
when He cured a paralytic who had 
waited thirty-eight years beside the 
Pool of Siloe for the moving of the 
waters. But sorrow would temper the 
Apostles’ joy in recalling this and “all 
the glorious things that were done by 
him” (Luke 13, 17), for their sensitive 
natures had been hurt by the blindness 
of their co-religionists who hated Jesus 
for healing on the Sabbath. The disci- 
ple whom Jesus loved was pained to 
write in his Gospel: ‘“‘and this is why the 
Jews kept persecuting Jesus, because he 
did such things on the Sabbath” (John 
5, 16). 

On still another day the Apostles 
would happily recall how they rejoiced 
when Jesus healed a dumb man 
possessed by the devil. “The crowds 
marvelled, saying, ‘Never has the like 
been seen in Israel.’ But the Pharisees 
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said, ‘By the prince of devils, he casts 
out devils’” (Matt. 9,34). These very 
Pharisees, the Apostles would later re- 
member, were rebuked by their own ser- 
vants who were not hampered by the 
jealousy and bigotry which had eaten 
into the minds of their masters like 
rust into iron. 

Resignation to Jesus’ departure grad- 
ually filled the minds of the Eleven and 
Matthias. They knew and were con- 
soled in the knowledge that the Mas- 
ter was now far removed from the bick- 


Prayer in His Chalice 


“Ask, that your joy 


OUTLINE: 

(1) A night on the Mount of the Beati- 
tudes. 

(2) How we must pray. 

(3) Forms of prayer. 

(4) Conclusion: Let us at all limes pray 
the Our Father and meditate on the 
fullness of this perfect prayer. 


With a sacred heart that was full of 
love for the people, the Blessed Christ 
made happy way up the gentle slopes of 
the mountain known today as the twin- 
horned Kurin Hattin and which we may 
believe is the Mount of the Beatitudes. 
The Crusaders revelled in its loveliness. 
Bishop La Camus, author of a life of 
Christ, never saw such beauty elsewhere 
and never imagined so gorgeous a va- 
riety and harmony in the color of its 
flowers. We envision this holy scene as 
Jesus saw it on the morning He 
preached the Sermon on the Mount. It 
‘alls to mind His words, “Consider how 
the lilies grow; they neither toil nor 
spin, yet I say to you that not even 
Solomon in all his glory was arrayed 


like one of these” (Luke 12, 27). 
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ering of His enemies. So they rejoiced 
in the bitter-sweet memories of the glo- 
rious things they had witnessed: the 
feeding of the multitudes; the calming 
of the Sea of Galilee; the resurrection 
of Lazarus. 

And we, while meditating on the 
Master’s farewell, should keep in our 
memory that the outstanding theme of 
today’s holy Gospel is the clarity by 
which the Divine Lord expresses the 
identity of essence of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 


may be full” (Gospel). 


Together with His disciples, Jesus 
prepared to spend the night on this 
mount. Soon His followers were asleep 
while the Master prayed fervently to 
the Eternal Father. Undoubtedly tak- 
ing counsel with the Father Almighty, 
Jesus commended to Him the Twelve 
whom He was about to choose as mem- 
bers of the 'Apostolie College. He 
begged His Father’s approval of the lit- 
tle group. Father Fillion, 8.8., refers to 
this prayer of Jesus to His Father: 
“With all proper respect, we may sup- 
pose this prayer was one the the most 
earnest supplications of the God-Man 
made during His public life.” 

In today’s Gospel we are assured that 
if we ask the Father anything in Jesus’ 
name it will be granted to us. To en- 
courage us, Jesus added the assuring 
command: “Ask, and you shall receive, 
that your joy may be full” (John 16, 
24). As vehicle for our petitions, the 
Blessed us the perfect 


Lord taught 


1L. C. Fillion, SS., Life of Christ, Vol. II, 
p. 255. 
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PRAYER IN IIIS CHALICE 


prayer, the Our Father; and we were 
told to “pray to the Father in secret; 
and thy Father, who sees in secret, will 
reward thee.” 


FORMS OF PRAYER 


Prayer is an act of the intellect. 
the 
prayer of the mind—called meditation 
or contemplation. 





Hence one hears of mental prayer 


The second division 
of prayer is vocal prayer, the prayer of 
the voice. In the recitation of the 
Rosary both forms of prayer are used. 
By visualizing the mysteries of the 
Rosary, the client of Our Lady sets the 
scene of the meditation, while he prays 
the Our Father, the Hail Mary, and the 
Doxology. If the thoughtful Catholic 
would meditate on the Rosary mysteries 
while praying, he would not often be 
distracted. 

Meditation is the higher form of 
prayer. Shakespeare’s words show a 
Catholic mind: ‘My words go up; my 
thoughts remain below. Words without 
thoughts never to heaven go.” We 
speak of cloistered, contemplative nuns. 
Their life is a life of mental and vocal 
prayer. All who aspire to the inner life 
of sanetity strive to meditate daily. 
The Catholic man or woman who sets 
aside a definite time for mental prayer 
each day is far along on the road to per- 
fection. As it is the child’s greatest 
urgency to speak to its parent, so it is 
the paramount need of the child of God 
to recollect and to pray to the Eternal 
Father saying, “Abba Father” (Gal. 4, 
6). The Master set the example in 
Gethsemani when he beheld in medita- 
tive prayer the onrushing torrent of 
degradation about to submerge Him. 


St. Mark wrote, “He fell on the ground 
and began to pray that, if it were possi- 
ble, the hour might pass from him, and 
le said, ‘Abba, Father, all things are 
possible to thee. Remove this cup from 
me; yet not what I will, but what thou 
willest’” (Mark 14, 35, 36). 


POWER OF PRAYER 


Blessed, indeed, was that moment on 
the Mount of the Beatitudes when Jesus 
revealed the power of inner, secret 
prayer. “Ask, and it shall be given 
you; seek, and you shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened to you. , 
Therefore, if you know how to give good 
gifts to your children, how much more 
will your Father in heaven give good 
things to those who ask him” (Matt. 6, 
at. Sees 

It was with a glad heart that the 
Master descended the Mount of the 
Beatitudes. Perhaps, while Jesus was 
saying the Our Father, the sun touched 
a lily’s cup and made it a gilded chalice. 
From out this golden chalice of His 
love He gave the children of men the 
golden rule of persevering in the love of 
one’s neighbor. And as every second 
passes into eternity, somewhere in this 
world a petition of the perfect prayer— 
“Hallowed be Thy name”—is uttered 
by another Christ on the altar of the 
Great Sacrifice to God the Father. In 
His holy name let us ask for the grace 
of final perseverance and with grateful 
hearts ery out, “To him who has loved 
us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood, and made us to be a king- 
dom and priests to God his Father—to 
him be glory and dominion forever and 


ever. Amen” (Apoc. 1, 6). 


(Homilies are continued on following page.) 
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Heaven’s Door Is Opened 


Ascension Thursday 


“Then the Lord Jesus was taken up into heaven” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Ascension prefigured by Elias’ ascent 
into heaven. 
(2) Significance of today’s feast. 
(3) Training of Apostles continues. 


/ 


The apostolic commission. 

(5) Conclusion: On His return to heaven 
Christ left his once uncertain Apostles 
strong in belief and resolve. 


Our Lord’s Ascension was prefigured 
by the ascent of the prophet Elias into 
heaven. It is related in the Old Testa- 
ment that Elias, knowing that he would 
be taken to heaven in a whirlwind, in- 
formed his close friend and constant 
companion, Eliseus. Eliseus said, “As 
the Lord liveth and as thy soul liveth, 
I will not leave thee” (4 Kings 2, 4). 
Afterwards the sons of the prophets 
came to Eliseus and said to him: “Dost 
thou know that this day the Lord will 
take away thy master from thee? And 
he answered, ‘I also know it’... . 
And as they went on, walking and talk- 
ing together, behold a fiery chariot, and 
fiery horses parted them both asunder: 
and Elias went up by a whirlwind into 
heaven” (ibid., vv. 5, 11). 

The grief of Eliseus was great at los- 
ing his spiritual father, but there was 
this compensation, that the spirit of 
Elias rested upon Eliseus. So, too, the 
sorrow of the Apostles on Ascension 
Day was assuaged by Our Lord’s prom- 
ise that the Holy Comforter would de- 
scend upon them: “And I send forth 
upon you the promise of my Father. 
But wait here in the city [of Jerusalem], 
until you are clothed with power from 
on high” (Luke 24, 49). These are the 
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Master’s last words in St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel. 


TRAINING OF APOSTLES 
CONTINUES AFTER EASTER 


Ascension Day is one of the greatest 
feasts of the Church year. It marks 
the end of Christ’s earthly sojourn and 
the completion of all the sacred myster- 
ies of His life in this world. Well could 
the Son of Man have said in communion 
with His Heavenly Father on the eve of 
the Ascension: “I have glorified thee 
on earth; I have accomplished the work 
thou hast given me to do. And now do 
thou, Father, glorify me with thyself, 
with the glory that I had with thee be- 
fore the world existed” (John 17, 5). 

During the forty days between Easter 
and the Ascension, the Master con- 
tinued to train His Apostles. Now, 
after the Resurrection, they began to 
understand more clearly those truths 
which were obscure to them because of 
their incredulity. The stubborn unbe- 
lief of Thomas vanished when the mer- 
ciful Savior showed him the wounds in 
His hands and side. By that act of 
divine condescension the doubting 
Thomas became the believing Thomas. 
When Thomas said, “My Lord and my 
God,” he stated a brief, clear declara- 
tion of faith in the dual nature of Christ 
—the human and the divine. 


THE APOSTOLIC COMMISSION 


The great news of the feast of the 
Ascension, however, is the reception of 
the apostolic commission. Just as 
Jesus had gathered the Apostles on the 
Mount of the Beatitudes for his open- 
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WHAT FOLLOWERS OF CHRIST MUST EXPECT 


ing sermon, so now, St. Matthew tells 
us at the end of his Gospel, the Eleven 
mountain to which the 
Risen Savior had directed them. “And 
when they saw him, they worshipped 
him; but doubted. And 
drew near and spoke to them, saying, 
‘All power in heaven and on earth has 
been given to me. 


went to the 


some Jesus 


Go, therefore, and 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching 
them to observe all that I have com- 
manded you; and behold, I am with you 
all days, even unto the consummation 
of the world’”’ (Matt. 28, 18-20). 

In these few words, the Apostles were 
with converting the world. 
Whatever fears they may have enter- 
tained for their future program, they 
would be sustained by the Divine Pres- 


charged 


“Behold I am with you all days.” 
Preach, instruct, baptize, confirm, en- 
courage others “to observe all that I 
have commanded you.” These forty 
days after Christ’s resurrection were the 
happiest for the Apostles because they 
were confirmed in their belief that truly 
the Son of Man was the Son of God, 
and their entire supernatural strength 
came from the Divine Master. 

The old dispensation of hope, and 
fear, and prophecy had ended as Jesus 
led His disciples in the direction of 
Bethany, nearby a place where He had 
told the Apostles of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. He stood and smiled upon 
His apostolic witnesses, once incredu- 
lous, but now believing, and He blessed 
them. The great door of Heaven 
opened, and Christ—true God and true 
Man—was lost to view. 


ence: 


What Followers of Christ Must Expect 


Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 


“Remember that I told you” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) What the Apostles may expect. 
(2) Jewish religious leaders: character; in- 
fluence. 
(3) Christ in prophecy. 
(4) Christ among men. 
If Christ, 
fied every prophecy, was repudiated, 
Apostle s, or we, His 
latte r-day followe rs, expect? 


(5) Conclusion: whose life veri- 


what may the 


Our Blessed Lord is telling His Apos- 
tles in today’s Gospel that they may 
well expect many difficulties 
during their missionary days. He asks 
them to remember the sad history of His 
own life among His own who received 
Him not. 


serious 


They can hardly expect bet- 
ter treatment because from the begin- 
hing they have been with Him. It is 


well, then, that we here consider the his- 
tory of the way the Jews treated those 
sent by God the Father. 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS LEADERS 


It never occurred to any preacher in 
Israel to ask permission of the religious 
authorities to pursue his chosen voca- 
tion. dedicated men never 
thought of themselves as subject to a 
higher, religious person. In those days 
the simplest way to discover a true seer 
or a false prophet was simply to wait 
until his predictions either came to 
pass or failed to materialize. So that 
we should not be seandalized that John 
the Baptist, for example, preached re- 
without permission 

Sanhedrin, the accredited 


These 


yentance seeking 
- 


from the 
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group of his religious superiors. 

Who composed the Sanhedrin? High 
priests, rabbis, and certain aristocratic 
folk. A few of this latter group came 
into power and became the ringleaders. 
These men influenced the entire group 
and made every effort to preserve the 
Right after Christ 
had performed His first public miracle, 
these self-appointed religious leaders of 
the Jewish people began to foster hatred 
for the Man of Nazareth. By shrewd 
methods of propaganda they kindled the 
fires of hostility in the hearts of many 
simple, unsuspecting folk. Upon the 
shoulders of the members of the San- 


group’s authority. 


hedrin rests squarely the blame for in- 
citing people into the hate-maddened 
mob on that Black Friday we now call 
It may be truly said that the 
Sanhedrin fashioned on the anvil of 
jealousy those blunt nails which so 
cruelly nailed Christ’s sacred hands and 
feet to the holy cross. 


“good.” 


CHRIST IN PROPHECY 
AND AMONG MEN 


The rejection of the Blessed Christ as 
the Awaited Prophet is the greatest 
tragedy in the long history of Israel. 
Seven hundred years before His coming 
the prophet Micheas had foretold the 
place of His birth, and Balaam, fifteen 
hundred years before the event, had 
foretold the wondrous star which would 
announce the coming of the Awaited 
Prophet. David had written of His un- 
obtrusive coming: “he shall come down 
like rain upon the fleece.”” It was Isaias 
who wrote of the character of the 
Messias: “Despised and the most ab- 
ject of men; a man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with infirmity. Where- 
upon we esteemed him not.” 

After the Awaited Prophet came pub- 
licly among His own, He made every 


special effort to prove the validity of 
His claim to divinity. 
were astonished at his teaching” (Mark 
11, 18), and His countless miracles 
proved that He was God: the cure of 
the paralytic at Capharnaum; the heal- 
ing of the woman who had been pos- 


“The crowds 


sessed for eighteen years by an evil 
spirit. 
latter occasion to criticize Him for cur- 
ing on the Sabbath, St. Luke ends his 
narrative of the event with the state- 
ment: 
the glorious things he had done” (13, 
17). 

Recall the poignant ery of the Master, 
who had fulfilled the prophecies, as He 
wept over the perfidy of Israel: ‘‘Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem! thou who killest the 
prophets, and stonest those who are sent 
to thee. How often would I have 
gathered thy children together, as a hen 
gathers her young under her wings, but 
thou wouldst not! Behold, your house 
is left to you desolate. For I say to you, 
you shall not see me henceforth until 
vou shall say, ‘Blessed is he who comes 


. 


in the name of the Lord!’ ” 


Though His enemies used this 


“The entire crowd rejoiced at 


LEGACY OF HIS FOLLOWERS 


Christ’s coming as the Awaited 
Prophet had been foretold to the Jews. 
His very life was the fulfillment of those 
Yet, in the final analysis, 
Jesus was rejected by His own. The 
Apostles know all this, and Christ is now 
telling them that they may expect little 
better treatment. He is leaving now, 
bequeathing them this heritage, but the 
Holy Spirit is coming and will give them 
strength. No more than Christ, no more 
than the Apostles shall we, following in 
the footsteps of Christ, be accepted by 
the world, for, acceptance by the world 


prophecies. 


cannot be reconciled with the mission of 
Christ. 
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Emotion and Its Expression 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


\ \ EBSTER defines emotion as a de- 


parture from the normal calm state of 


an organism of such nature as to include . 


strong feeling, an impulse toward open 
action, and certain internal physical re- 
actions. We may describe emotion, 
writes Father Bittle,’ as an affective 
mental state of the animal organism, 
following the cognition of an object or 
situation, characterized by strong feel- 
ing, by an impulse to action, and by 
physiological changes in bodily function. 
There is a definite distinction between 
emotion and feeling, between feeling 
and sensation. An emotion consists of 
one or more simple feelings along with 
sensations, images, ideas, and tenden- 
cies to action. Every conscious state 
has its feeling aspect, and it is precisely 
this feeling aspect that gives it color 
and life. Without feeling there is no 
consciousness. Feeling is a distinct 
form of mental life, and differs from 
sensation in several ways. William A. 
Kelly? makes these distinctions between 
sensations and feelings: 


First, sensations can be referred to 
specific end organs, while feelings 
have no end organs. Second, sensa- 
tions are produced by external stim- 
uli, whereas feelings are produced by 
a conscious state on account of which 
the individual is affected in one way 
or the other. Third, sensations can 


* The Whole Van, by Celestine N. Bittle, 
O.F.M.Cap. (Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee). 

"Educational Psychology, by William A. 
Kelly, Ph.D. (Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee ; 1956). 


be localized, but this is impossible in 
feelings. Fourth, sensations are spe- 
cific, whereas pleasantness or un- 
pleasantness may be produced by the 
stimulation of any organ. Fifth, 
sensations are objective, while feel- 
ings are subjective. Finally, feelings 
may be produced indirectly in re- 
sponse to images, memories, higher 
thought processes. 


Kelly then describes emotion as a 
complex of feelings complicated with 
sensations, images, ideas, tendencies to 








Msgr. Campbell pastor, Editor of The 
Catholic Educator, author of texts for 
schools, formerly Superintendent — of 
Schools in the Pittsburgh diocese, is Vice- 


President General of N.E.C.A. 





action, characterized by physiological 
changes or “stirred up” bodily condi- 
tions, and directed toward a_ specific 


‘ 


object or situation. 

The mental activities characterized 
by feeling and emotion enter to some 
degree into practically all behavior. 
With most people conduct is more a 
matter of feeling than of intellect. The 
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individual’s affective mental states sup- 
ply him with dominant motives, inter- 
ests, and standards of value, and conse- 
quently they give to life its tone, its 
happiness or unhappiness. 


DIFFICULT TO CLASSIFY EMOTIONS 


The classification of emotions is a 
difficult matter, for emotions are elusive 
reactions. It is necessary to remember 
that three decisive factors stand 
prominently in all emotional reactions. 
Father Bittle speaks very clearly of 
He tells us that 
emotional reactions follow the percep- 


out 


these three factors. 


tion of some object or situation which 
is recognized as being good or evil for 
the pereipient subject; this perception 
is followed by an impulse to acquire 
the good or to avoid the evil; and finally 
there ensues the stage of mental excite- 
ment and the actual release of energy 
(bodily resonance) in the effort to ac- 
quire the good or to avoid the evil. 
These three factors are essential in all 
emotional reactions; if but one is miss- 
ing, there is no genuine emotion. These 
are the findings of modern experimental 
psychology in the field of emotion, but 
St. Thomas Aquinas insists in his 
that emotion involves the 
psychic factors of cognition and appe- 


Summa 


tition, and also the organic factor of 
bodily change. Aquinas 
seven hundred years ago that true emo- 


recognized 


tions in a normal individual always im- 
plied bodily resonance as an integral 
part of emotional experience. 


testing with eyes covered............ 
RE re ne eee 
Reading difficult psychological book. . . 
Reading newspaper.................-. 


Psychologists have found it impos- 
sible to agree in their classification of 
emotions, but Dr. Cervantes* accepts 
the fivefold division of Maher as the 
equal of any scientific outline yet sug- 
gested. Maher’s five general groupings 


of emotions are: 


1. Those directed toward the self. 


2. The altruistic, i.e., social emo- 
tions. 

3. Those related to intellectual ac- 
tivity. 

4. Aesthetic reactions. 

5. The moral and religious senti- 


ments. 
EMOTIONS DIRECTED TOWARD SELF 
Before entering into an application 
of Maher’s groupings of the emotional 
differences Dr. 
Cervantes presents a table revealing the 


of men and women, 
differential response of men and women 
as measured by the differences in blood 
pressure. The information derived from 
an experiment summarized by Wood- 
worth from the results of a test was 
used to answer the question concerning 


the relative emotionality of men and 


women. The rise and fall of blood 
pressure has long been recognized as an 
indication of emotional variance. The 


table as summarized reveals the maxi- 
mum rise of blood pressure in men and 
women in a variety of situations, more 
or less exciting, during a sitting of from 
10-40 minutes: 


*And God Made Man Woman, by 
Lucius F. Cervantes, SJ. Ph.D. (Henn 
fegnery Company, Chicago; 1959) 


and 


Average, mm.,* for 


Conversing with one of the opposite sex, met for the first 


time 


Narrating story read 2 weeks previously 


Narrating exciting personal experience 
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10 Men 10 Women 

Se ere 1] 19 
er Re ere pre 9 15 
eh eae ich Oe alia s 14 
Re eee pees 5 19 
Dee Behan 14 28 

ee eer ee 7 15 
er ene 8) 2 
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AND ITS EXPRESSION 


EMOTION 


Narrating own actions for last 24 hours. 
Cross-examination on story read...... 
Cross-examination on exciting experience 
Cross-examination on own action for last half day...... 


* Millimeters. 


The rise of blood pressure of women 
is roughly twice as much as that of men 
in identical circumstances and is evi- 
dence of greater emotionality on the 
part of women. 
Terman’s _ studies 
woman’s interests are emotional, or 
humane, or cultural. We do not need 
a Solomon to tell us that she is inter- 


indicate that 


ested in love, beauty, art, literature, 
home, children, situations, people, 
colors, sounds, tastes, dress, personal 


adornment, and charm. Mere man can- 
not match her interest in these subjects. 
To sum up, her interests center in emo- 
tional reaction rather than physical 
action. To her the sick, the weak, the 
underprivileged make a strong appeal. 
Religion and uplift movements enlist 
her participation. Producers of radio 
programs study the likes and dislikes of 
women. <A leading radio publication 
was strongly corroborated in the Ter- 
man report which shows that four times 
as Many men are listening to sports 
programs. Sports and violent physical 
activity in are unmistakably 
masculine in appeal. Men outnumber 
women as listeners to broadcasts on 
public issues, despite the preponderance 
of radio time for women listeners. The 
high emotional appeal found in drama, 
personal quizzes, semiclassical music, 
religion, and, soap operas, is 
attractive to women as statistics dem- 
onstrate. 


general 


of course, 


This gives rise to a question: Have 
women been taught to be more respon- 
sive to beauty and emotion? Have 
little girls been trained to put a ribbon 
around a watch as a decoration while 
the little boy will take a hammer to the 


arene waked ees 6 24 
(Cree hparwndees 7 13 
ih aixta hin oa ei 7 16 
12 28 


watch to see what makes it tick, or to 
show how strong he is? The complaint 
of men that their wives are physically 
unresponsive is matched by the com- 
plaint of women that their men are 
emotionally unresponsive. Does it suf- 
fice to say that women are just brought 
up that way? Carrel tells us that 
woman’s nervous system is more deli- 
cate, malleable, and responsive than 
inan’s. In a word, woman is more 
sensitive. 

Even little girls show great interest 
in colors, in the color of their own cloth- 
ing. Without prompting, they dress 
themselves in a variety of color schemes. 
Dr. Gessel in his laboratory demon- 
stated that little girls can dress them- 
selves almost two years earlier than 
They take much more interest 
in their own and others’ clothing. Other 
factors must be taken into account: 
the female’s finer motor-muscular co- 
ordination; the more flexible swivel ro- 
tation of the wrist; the shorter thumb 
and longer index finger which enable 
her to manipulate clothing better than 
the boy. The boy flexes his biceps to 
attract attention, while the little girl 
decks bright 
The female young, even of the irrational 


boys. 


herself out in clothing. 


animals, are more sedentary; their 
muscles do not demand or even allow 
Play- 
ing cops and robbers, football or base- 
but the girl 


paints 


the vigorous exercise of the male. 


ball appeals to the boy, 
plays house, dresses strikingly, 
pictures, or merely reads and relaxes, 
talking all the while, and gives herself 
to more refined pastimes that cultivate 
and train her emotions. 
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BIOCULTURAL REASONS 
FOR DIFFERENCES 


If we seek for further biocultural 
reasons why the female is more personal 
and subjective and variable in emotion- 
ality, we find them in her periodicity, 
the factor of personal attractiveness, 
the fact that as wife and mother it is 
her body which is the resort, harbor, 
cradle, incubator, and refuge. Studies 
indicating the number of neurotic symp- 
toms in the respective sexes bear out the 
female’s greater affectability, but the 
fact that women have more neurotic 
tendencies does not mean that the fe- 
male sex is biologically more prone to 
insanity. A greater number of men 
than women are assigned to asylums, 
but this does not prove that men are 
“the psychopathic sex.” Many factors, 
chiefly cultural, enter the picture when 
we are dealing with adults. 
shown that boys have more symptoms 
of emotional instability at ten than at 
any other age, but thereafter, except 
for a pre-pubertal upsurge, there is a 
constant decline. According to Dr. 
Cervantes: 


Tests have 


By full adolescence girls have three 
times as many indications of emo- 
tional instability as young men. 
Scientific studies find the boy more 
extrovertive; he shows greater overt 
expressions (laughs rather than 
smiles); the boy responds to frus- 
trating circumstances with greater 
overt aggression while the girl re- 
sponds with more subjective reac- 
tions. In one study of children it was 
found that fifteen per cent were re- 
ported jealous; of these children two 
out of three were girls. Throughout 
the preschool and school ages, girls 
are reported as showing more nervous 
habits such as nail-biting, thumb- 
sucking, finger sucking, and protru- 
sion of tongue. By most existing 
scales for measuring nervous stability 
the women show themselves less 
stable than the men. 
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It is searcely correct to conclude that 
girls are more suggestible than boys. 
Much depends upon the group’s orbit of 
interests. The vogue of Hopalong Cas- 
sidy and other Western and sports he- 
roes proves that boys in their fields of 
interest are more suggestible than girls 
in theirs, a fact that clothing and toy 
and food manufacturers can readily 
corroborate. 

There is overwhelming scientific evi- 
dence that women are more inhibited 
than men, but this cannot be accredited 
to training and culture alone. 
biocultural factors are of importance: 


Certain 


“the male’s greater intransigence and 
aggressiveness abetted by physicochem- 
ical hormones, muscle, build: the need 
to protect the young girl and woman 
from the greater tragedies which befall 
her because of lack of inhibitions (..e., 
pregnancy, ete.). Female inhibitions 
unrelated to the reproductive and mar- 
riage-potential appear to be 
part of their general non-dominance, 
non-aggression, and ‘service’ or ‘sub- 
servience’ pattern.” To a woman, learn- 
ing to walk a tight wire is a hazard and 
a threat of injury; to man, it is a chal- 
lenge and a lark. 

Dr. Cervantes brings his considera- 
tion of Maher’s first division of the 


factor 


emotions, those directed toward self, 
to a close by pointing out Bernrueter’s 
investigations proving that women are 
much more critical (as they are likewise 
much more appreciative) not only of 
other things, persons, and _ situations, 
but also of themselves. Since women 
have more reaction to the world of 
stimuli, they have more to say, good or 
bad, about all that world and about 
themselves. They have a greater tend- 
ency to feel miserable, to be sensitive 
to blame, troubled by useless thoughts, 
by shyness, and by feelings of personal 
inferiority. 
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EMOTION AND ITS EXPRESSION 


THE ALTRUISTIC EMOTIONS 


Women are superior in regard for, 
and devotion to, the interests of others. 
The difference between men and women 
in emotional response is well shown in 
an example: when angry, “men are 
apt to experience the impulse to do 
physical injury to the offender. Women 
tend characteristically to ery, scream, 
swear, or jump.” Woman’s affectivity 
is toward persons as a result of her in- 
terest in the living human being rather 
than in things and actions and accom- 
plishments; she is prone to become emo- 
tional about a person. She is little in- 
terested in theories, statistics, or imper- 
sonal plans, but highly interested in 
getting along with others. A man is un- 
willing to put himself out to “get 
along”; he is more satisfied with the 
role of the “great independent” or the 
lone wolf. Women desire acceptable 
social traits in others as well as in them- 
selves, but men are not so conscientious. 
A factor of influence in woman’s greater 
sociability is the biocultural factor that 
the woman gets ahead through marriage 
and, therefore, by attracting another 
through personality, charm, and ingra- 
tiating manners. The student of the 
adolescent knows that the girl’s wider 
sociability makes her more popular with 
all concerned. This is especially true 
when one looks at the boy through the 
eyes of the teacher. Teachers report 
that boys have twice the frequency of 
tardiness, truancy, destruction of prop- 
erty, stealing, profanity, smoking, in- 
terrupting overactiveness, physical lazi- 
ness, disobedience, defiance, cruelty and 
bullying, 
acting 


rudeness, meddlesomeness, 


smart, nervousness, neurosis, 
slovenliness, suspiciousness, and sug- 
gestibility. 

It is little wonder that teachers are 
disposed to give girls higher reputation 


than boys for persistence in scholastic 


pursuits. A boy’s reputation is not at 
its best in the classroom, but his 
achievement seems to make it likely 
that he has generally a lower repu- 
tation score that the tests warrant. 
Indicative is the title that Gerald C. 
Carter gives to his essay “Are Lady 
Professors Hard to Please?” (School 
and Society, LX VIII; 1948). A study 
conducted at Purdue University came 
up with the conclusion that both men 
and women instructors gave the female 
students higher ratings even though 
the women instructors were somewhat 
less generous than their male confreres. 

Woman’s own need for greater affec- 
tion and social attention seems to dis- 
pose her to lavish affection and atten- 
tion on others. Her spirit of co-opera- 
tion, her unselfish willingness to help 
others in every way possible, and her 
general disposition toward social aid 
and uplift tendencies are all indicated 
at an early age. Her “service score” 
and her altruistic attitudes in general 
are consistently superior to those of 
men. In an analysis of children’s atti- 
tudes toward their father (Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, Vol. 70; 1947) 
Pearl Gardner found that daughters 
perform more kind deeds and do more 
chores for both parents. The girls’ 
higher service score becomes evident in 
the number who offer themselves for 
the profession of teaching. After mak- 
ing every allowance for certain eco- 
nomic factors that deter men from be- 
coming candidates for teaching posi- 
tions, it remains true that women have 
offered themselves as candidates in this 
underpaid profession much more gen- 
erously than men. The facts in the case 
make it clear that from early childhood 
to old age, the female sex is the more 


“socially aware” and altruistic. Psy- 
chologists do not hesitate to say that the 


basic reason for this is found in women’s 
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willingness to expand their motherliness 
into the whole broad needy world with 
which they come in contact. Without 
doubt, in the field of human altruism 
women are superior. 


EMOTIONS RELATED TO 
INTELLECTUAL ACTIVITY 


In a consideration of the third gen- 
eral grouping of the emotions, namely, 
those related to intellectual activity, Dr. 
Cervantes tells us first that the dis- 
tinguishing criterion between a moron 
and a normal person is that the normal 
person speaks more coherently. One’s 
vocabulary and his fluent use of it thus 
becomes a proof of his normality. How 
do the sexes compare in the handling of 
words? We know in the first place 
that baby girls begin to pronounce 
words earlier than baby boys. At two 
the average girl can use many more 
words than the average boy; a little 
later we find her speaking at greater 
length and at greater speed than the 
boy. A Fordham University study by 
Dorothea McCarthy reached these con- 
clusions: girls and women are clearly 
members of the speaking sex; whether 
it is speaking earlier in life, having the 
larger vocabulary, dominating conver- 
sation, praising or nagging—the woman 
has the lead. Dr. Cervantes gives in 
a nutshell the findings of many studies: 
Terman gives an earlier age for the ap- 
pearance of short sentences among 
gifted girls than among gifted boys; 
Doran states that girls have larger vo- 
cabularies than boys at the same age, 
but the differences decrease as the chil- 
dren grow older; Stern brings out the 
point that girls are generally more imi- 
tative than boys and pick up words 
more correctly; Wellman, Case, Men- 
gert, and Bradbury found that girls 
tended to be superior to boys on the 
articulation of consonant elements. 
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There are numerous reports of higher 
scholarship among girls in language and 
in other subjects involving language 
ability. 

Perhaps in vindication of the boys we 
should call attention to the fact that it 
has been found that the greater the 
progress in the muscular-motor capaci- 
ties, the less the progress in vocaliza- 
tion. “This may be another way of 
saying,’ writes Dr. Cervantes, “that 
the muscular-motor boys are less talka- 
tive than the neuro-emotional girls . .. 
Other factors are that girls are older 
biologically at an earlier chronological 
age; their systems are more finely co-or- 
dinated; their threshold of sensitivity is 
lower, and their reflexes are more rapid, 
their conscious responses quicker.” Is 
this perhaps nature’s compensation for 
the fact that woman must resort to her 
tongue in matters of self-defense? 
“An unremitting war of nerves based on 
nagging, subterfuge, irony, scorn, de- 
rision, biting comparisons, feigned mar- 
tyrdom, is part of the lethal array that 
a woman may more readily use to con- 
quer an opponent. The vulnerable male 
seems particularly defenseless when 
pitted against such opposition. .. . Itis 
for biocultural reasons that woman be- 
gins earlier in her speech activity, ends 
later, and talks quicker and mor 
often.” 


AESTHETIC REACTIONS; MORAL 
AND RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS 


Emotions of Maher’s fourth division 
center in aesthetic reactions. Our al- 
thor tells us that the Terman Report in- 
dicated that cultural and aesthetic in- 
terests are characteristic of the female. 
From earliest years girls are more Ie- 
sponsive to color and they can more 
readily sing the scale, remember songs, 
and reach the trained voice’s common 


range of thirty-two notes. Though 
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EMOTION AND ITS EXPRESSION 


girls are more nervous and excitable 
than boys, five times as many males are 
afflicted with stuttering, a psychoso- 
matie disability. Women read much 


may quickly define a word such as con- 
quer, but he cannot match the girl’s 
ability to define such a word as pity or 
grief. To sum up, there is no difficulty 

















ys We} faster and oftener than men; their bio- in establishing the fact of women’s 
hat it logical prepotentials allow for more greater aesthetic susceptibility and 
, the sedentary aesthetic activities. They are — characteristic cultural interest. 
‘pacl- } contantly building up an entire system The fifth division of Maher’s group- 
lj e a . 
— of interests, preferences, and habits. ing of the emotions deals with the moral 
. tan] 
7S These may be transient, but they often —_ and religious sentiments. Dr. Cervantes 
that produce permanent results. Girls at all defers until a later chapter his treat- 
alka- ages are bioculturally better adapted ment of this final group of emotions. 
Is... socially, better at detail and minute ob- In closing he reminds us that woman is 
older servation especially on a human level. superior to man both extensively and in- 
ogieal Their ideation of the personal and pres- tensively in the five comprehensive di- 
0-0l- § ent is superior to that of boys. A boy visions of emotional interests. 
rity Is 
rapid, 
) oe 7 es ee 
yn for 
0 her 
ense? = inci a 2 7 a 
| 
ed on | A few years ago, a book, Retreat from Learning, by Joan Dunn, highlighted the difficulties of teaching in 
| the public high schools of New York City. An article in The Catholic World (July, 1959) wy me Ww. 
x de- Collison, ‘‘Why I Left the Teaching Profession,” carries the argument into the Catholic high school 
scene. Mr. Collison is articulate about his experience of one year on the other side of the desk. His 
mar- remarks sound a plausibly familiar note, though we are not ready to accept all his criticisms without 
comment or rebuttal. 
r ‘ | 
y thal From the introduction to ‘Heaven Knows, Mr. Collison,” in the April, 1960, issue of The 
» cOon- | Catholic Educator. ~ ‘ 
male Suppose that a man were drowning and the following conversation took place between that drowning 
5 | man and his would-be rescuer. 
W hen Drowning man: ‘‘Do you go to a public school?” 
, Rescuer: ‘‘No, I go toa private school.” 
. Itis Drowning man: ““Then go away, I won’t let you help me.”’ 
One would say, of course, that the extreme trauma that the drowning person was experiencing had 
wn be- clouded his thinking power. Yet the thinking of those who wrote and voted for the National Defense 
| Education Act of 1958 could be compared to the above. The launching of the first sputnik shattered 
. ends | our educational complacency and caused all kinds of people and agencies to question the adequacy of our 


educational system. The spotlight was focused for the most part on our elementary and secondary 
mort educational system. ‘‘Social adjustment” was no longer sufficient to cope with the Soviets’ intensive 
drive on scientific know-how. Our students had to be taught more and they had to be convinced to 
work harder. 


| From the introduction to “Before You Rescue Me, Tell Me Where You Go to School,” in 
; } the April, 1960, issue of The Catholic Educator. 
AL . . ® 

“Ir 1s at times shocking,” writes Dr. Karl Stern in The Third Revolution, “‘to see how insensitive some 
Catholics in America have ome to what one might call the technocratic heresy. I have come across 
departments of psychology in Cathclic universities in which numerous ‘personality problems’ were 
studied with the aid of apparatuses, graphic symbols, statistics, questionnaires, tape recordings, and so 


V1S100 on, in other words with the aid of the gadget, not only in the sense of concrete machinery but in the 
sense of an entire methodological atmosphere. Now in such an atmosphere you are bound to slide into 
ir au- an area in which science becomes a depersonalizing force. Instead of moving toward the human person, 
i you move away from it. The transition is often subtle and imperceptible. Before you know it, the 

yt mM- machine has gotten the better of you.” 





ic in- From the introduction to ‘““Guidance—Catholic and Otherwise; Some Further Considera- 
tions,” in the April, 1960, issue of The Catholic Educator. 
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UESTIONS ANswERED 


By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Father Parres, Professor of Canon Law 
Moral 
Seminary, San Antonio, Texas, has been 
editor of this department since June, 1957. 


and 


Theology at Assumption 








Supplied Ceremonies and 
Baptismal Register 


Question: In the Parish Baptismal 
tegister—when there is a case of sup- 
plying ceremonies—do you put the 
name of the supplying priest in the 
“Priest” column and the name of the ac- 
tual baptizer in the “Remarks” column, 
or the reverse? To me the latter seems 
more practical and less open to mis- 
takes. 





PASTORAL Pror 
Answer: Perhaps one person’s an- 
swer to this question will be as good as 
another’s. The Roman Ritual indicates 
that the fact that the ceremonies were 
supplied should be registered in the 
Book of Baptisms and gives the formula 
for making this entry concerning the 
The Ritual also 
has a formula for making the entry 
when baptism was conferred privately 
by a lay person because of imminent 
danger of death.2 However, since our 
Baptismal registers in use today are of 
the pre-arranged type with proper 
spaces designated for the various items 
necessary for the usual entry, not all 


supplied ceremonies. 


* Rituale Romanum, Appendix, pars IV, cap. 
9 


8 [bid. 
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possible difficulties are provided for. I 
think the suggestion made by the Pro- 
fessor submitting the question is a good 
one. I think that in the space desig- 
nated for the minister of the sacrament 
a suitable entry would be, “Baptized 
privately in danger of death by 3 
In the “Remarks” column the entry 
could be simply, “Ceremonies supplied 
on (giving date) by —___.” 

Another registry problem connected 
with the supplying of the ceremonies of 
baptism suggests itself in connection 
with the one just considered. How 
should the data on the sponsors be en- 
tered? As we know from canon 762, §2, 
a sponsor or sponsors should be had 
even in private baptism if this is con- 
veniently possible. If there 
sponsor for the private baptism, a spon- 
sor or sponsors should be had for the 
supplying of ceremonies,* though this 


was no 


does not seem to be a strict obligation. 
Supposing the sponsors were had only 
for the supplying of the ceremonies, I 
imagine there would be no obligation of 
entering the names. At any rate, the 
entry should be so made as to indicate 
that they were sponsors at the cere- 
monies only, since in this case no spiri- 


*Canon 762, #2. 
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tual relationship would have been con- 
tracted.* 


Proxy Problems 


Question: May a girl be a baptismal 
proxy for a male sponsor? And may a 
good non-Catholic be a proxy at bap- 
tism, or do the requirements for the real 
sponsor obtain here? 

SAME PROF 


Answer: Some time ago I answered 


a query concerning the validity and 


*Canon 762, #2. 
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lawful appointment of a proxy for the 
baptismal sponsor.® 
cerned not with the actual appointment, 
but rather with the qualifications of the 


Here we are con- 


person acting as proxy as these qualifi- 
vations may be required for the validity 
or liceity of the act. 

Though the Code is quite explicit in 
detailing the qualifications for valid and 
licit sponsorship at baptism, it mentions 
no particular requirements in regard to 
the person of the proxy. The only ref- 
erence to the proxy is in canon 765, 5 
namely that the sponsor must person- 
ally or through a proxy physically touch 
the one baptized or raise or receive him 
from the font or from the hands of the 
minister. Hence the nature of the func- 
tion of proxy, together with the general 
principles of law and moral theology, 
must be considered in determining the 
requisite personal qualifications for 
valid and lawful proxies at baptism. 
Specifically, the natural law would de- 
mand that the proxy have the use of 
reason. Furthermore, the divine law 
would forbid active participation by a 
non-Catholie in the rites of the Church. 
Finally, an excommunicated person is 
not eligible for any function (munus) in 
the Chureh. If the excommunicated 
person is vitandus or one upon whom a 
declaratory or condemnatory sentence 
has been passed, his ineligibility would 
affect the validity of the act.6 With 
these considerations in mind, I think 
specific answers can be given to the 
questions proposed. 

1) It would not be required for va- 
lidity or liceity that the proxy be of the 


same sex as that of the sponsor. People 


* HPR, vol. LIX, p. 90. 

*Canon 2265; cf. Connors, Extra Judicial 
Procurators in the Code of Canon Law 
(Washington: Catholic University Press, 
1944), p. 7 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


may wonder a little at seeing two male 
or two female proxies, since, if two 
sponsors are had, one should be male 
and the other female; however, the ar- 
rangements should not cause real 
scandal. 

2) Employing a non-Catholic as 
proxy presents more serious problems. 
In general it could not be said that a 
non-Catholic would be barred from the 
function of proxy, except in reference 
to the excommunication mentioned 
above. The conclusion should be that 
non-Catholies as such could validly but 
not lawfully function as proxies at bap- 
tism. The particular reason for the un- 
lawfulness is that the proxy takes an ac- 
tive part in a Catholic rite. This would 
be forbidden communicatio in sacris. 
Besides, it seems that the arrangement 
would be a source of scandal. 


Reverting to National Parish 


Question: Does a person who for- 
merly belonged rightfully to a national 
parish and has affiliated himself with 
the American territorial parish retain 
the right to rejoin his former national 
parish? Would a descendant who had 
never belonged to the national parish 
have the right to leave his territorial 
parish and affiliate himself with the na- 
tional parish of his ancestor? 

QUAERENTES 

Answer: ‘The right of a member of 
a national parish to join the American 
territorial parish in which he has a 
domicile has been clearly defined by the 
Congregation of the Council, Jan. 15, 
1938.7 

The right of a member of a national 
group to revert to his national parish 
once he has affiliated himself with the 
American territorial parish, as far as I 
can determine, can be neither clearly 
affirmed nor clearly denied. Beste says 


"ex Canon Law Dige st, IT, p. 79. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
of the matter: “On the contrary, once 
this aggregation to the territorial parish 
has been made, it does not seem lawful 
to return to the national parish.’’* 

In regard to the second question, I 
ean see no valid reason for according a 
descendant of a national language, who 
has always been a member of a Ameri- 
ean territorial parish, the right of join- 
ing the national parish of his ancestors. 


Mutilation of a Healthy Organ 


Question: Can you state briefly the 
morality of excising or suppressing the 
function of a healthy organ, especially a 
generative organ, when the general 
health of a person seems to demand such 
a procedure? 

INQUIRER 


Answer: The Ethical and Religious 
Directives for Catholic Hospitals sums 
up the principle very succinctly and 
clearly: 


32. Castration, surgical or other- 
Wise, is permitted when required for 
the removal! or diminution of a seri- 
ous pathological condition, even in 
other organs. Hence: odphorectomy 
or irradiation of the ovaries may be 
allowed in treating carcinoma of the 
breast and metastasis therefrom; and 
orchidectomy is permitted in treat- 
ment of carcinoma of the prostate. 
In all cases the procedure least harm- 
ful to the reproductive organs should 
be used, if equally effective with other 
procedures.® 
The principle involved here is gener- 

ally referred to as the principle of total- 
ity. Pope Pius clearly defined this 
principle and its limits in an address on 
September 13, 1952: 


Because he is a user and not a pro- 


*Introductio in Codicem, ed. 4, p. 238. 

* Ethical and Religious Directives for Catho- 
lic Hospitals (The Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion of The United States and Canada, 2nd 
printing, 1957), n. 32. 
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prietor, he (man) does not have un- 
limited power to destroy or mutilate 
his body and its functions. Never- 
theless by virtue of the principle of 
totality, by virtue of his right to use 
the services of his organism as a 
whole, the patient can allow the indi- 
vidual parts to be destroyed or muti- 
lated when and to the extent neces- 
sary for the good of his being as a 
whole. He may do so to insure his 
being’s existence and to avoid or, 
naturally, to repair serious and last- 
ing damage which cannot be other- 
wise avoided or repaired.'° 


Later, on October 8, 1953, the Pope 
pointed out further: 


The decisive point here is not that the 
organ which is removed or rendered 
inoperative be itself diseased, but that 
its preservation or functioning entail 
directly or indirectly a serious threat 


” Quoted in Kelly, Medico-Moral Problems 
(St. Louis: The Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion, 1958), p. 10. 


to the whole body.” 

The principle of totality can then be 
applied to operations and other proce- 
dures which involve the organs of repro- 
duction and which render the patient 
sterile. The distinction between direct 
and indirect sterilization must be kept 
in mind, and the principle of double 
effect. This distinction with a view to 
the application of the principle of 
double effect is summarized in norm 31 
of the Catholic Hospital directives men- 
tioned. 


Procedures that induce - sterility, 
whether permanent or temporary, are 
permitted when: a) they are im- 
mediately directed to the cure, dim- 
inution, or prevention of a serious 
pathological condition; b) a simpler 
treatment is not reasonably avail- 
able; and c) the sterility itself is an 
unintended and, in the circumstances, 
an unavoidable effect. 


"In Kelly, op. cit. p. 11. 
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Book Reviews 





Mr. Lawler’s Target 


THE CATHOLIC DIMENSION IN HIGHER 
EpucaTion. By Justus George Law- 
ler (The Newman Press, Westmin- 
ster, Maryland, 1959), pp. xxviii + 
302. $3.95. 

During the past few years a number 
of American Catholics have been revel- 
ing in a fever of intellectual masochism 
which must be causing a considerable 
amount of glee among the outlanders 
and some little concern to more respon- 
sible members of the Catholic commu- 
nity. Among the more enthusiastic 
flagellantes can surely be numbered 
Thomas P. Coffey with his article “Is 
There an American Catholic Litera- 
ture?” in the September 5, 1959, Satur- 
day Review and Justus George Lawler 
with his even more recent Catholic Di- 
mension in Higher Education. Peni- 
tente Coffey, writing primarily for those 
outside the fold, flails away at such al- 
ready pulped items as the lack of any 
real culture among American Catholics, 
the practical illiteracy of Catholic col- 
umnists, the baleful conservatism of di- 
ocesan censors, etc., ete. Hermano Law- 
ler, on the other hand, is obviously put- 
ting on an exhibition for the Catholic 
brethren, but the undisciplined manner 
in which he wields his disciplina will, I 
am afraid, even cause a bit of consterna- 
tion to other members of the fraterni- 
dad. 

The young (thirty-two-year-old) Pro- 
fessor of Humanities in Saint Xavier 
College, Chicago, begins his assault (his 
third book in the past six years) on the 
present system of Catholic higher edu- 


cation in the United States by the usual 
appeal to surveys which show that the 
latter-day Know-Nothings are the ad- 
ministrators and teachers in Catholic 
colleges and universities (p. 5). The 
deficiencies are not to be “remedied by 
the creation of outstanding centers for 
graduate study, by the introduction of 
more laymen into positions of authority, 
by the unification of a number of small 
local colleges into one larger system, by 
the augmentation of faculty salaries, 
ete.” (p. viii), but by the acceptation of 
“the Christian vocation as a commit- 
ment to examine afresh in each age the 
relation of Christ and His teachings to 
the world” (p. viii). This re-examina- 
tion is then undertaken in five chapters 
entitled: “Perspectives”; “At the 
Sources”; “The Layman’s Role”; “Do- 
ing the Truth”; “The Mission of Cath- 
olic Scholarship.” 

In the first chapter, Lawler finds that 
“the failure of the Catholic college . 
often results from an attempt on the 
part of educators to organize a Chris- 
tian program of studies on, first, neo- 
medievalist grounds:  structuralist or 
temporalist; second, on grounds which 
do not allow any co-ordination of edu- 
cational theory with educational prac- 
tice; third, on moralistic grounds; 
fourth, on the grounds of Scholastic 
philosophy alone; fifth, on the grounds 
of Scholastic theology alone” (p. 52). 
The second chapter consists of a “de- 
tailed catalogue of problems, disorders, 
and abuses, resulting from a misunder- 
standing of valid religious principles” 
that affect Catholic education in this 
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country, though “Catholic schools of 
other nations have not suffered from 
similar aberrant tendencies” (p. 136). 
In the third chapter Lawler suggests 
that “the layman acts as a mediator and 
as a catalyst in the school as well as in 
the Church: he must have a place in 
the educational work because there is 
just as great a danger that the religious 
teacher will grow out of touch with the 
concrete life of his students as that ec- 
clesiastical authority may lose contact 
with the less cerebral pragmatic issues 
facing the large body of the faithful” 
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(p. 162). In the fourth essay an at- 
tempt is made to show how “American 
Catholic higher learning has suffered, 
and is yet suffering from a despotie and 
tyrannic domination by the reason over 
the other human faculties” (p. 170). 
The final chapter elaborates the theme 
that “the proper end of the secondary 
school is the formation of character 
through the contemplative act, the 
proper end of the Catholic university is 
the contemplation of truth for its own 
sake” (p. 235). 

Much of what Lawler has to say will 
have to be cut drastically to size before 
it can qualify in any sense as the Catho- 
lic dimension in higher education; but 
my primary objection to the book is not 
so much what the author has to say, for 
he has read widely and ineludes some 
interesting and even useful ideas in his 
pages (along with a good deal of non- 
sense), but in the manner in which he 
says it. Whether rightly or wrongly, 
the book struck me as being both ar- 
rogant and irresponsible: arrogant in 
the sense that the author arrogates to 
himself the privilege of lashing out at 
practices and institutions about which 
he blandly admits that he has no per- 
sonal knowledge (“It would be an 
equally grave error in judgment to as- 
sume that those conditions which I de- 
ery, or those educators whom, in effect, 
I indict, are known to me personally’— 
p. ix) ; wresponsible in the sense that he 
flogs the whole system of Catholic 
higher education instead of naming and 
punishing the culprits, who might just 
possibly have a word or two to say in 
their own defense (“I think it would be 
a serious breach of good sense—as of 
charity—to attempt to identify the dil- 
ferent institutions and educators that 
this work may happen to be criticizing” 
—p. Vili). 

In order not to leave the impression 
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that I am “beating the air,” it will be 
necessary to refer to a number of Law- 
ler’s slap-happy insights. “It might be 
more edifying,” he observes, “in the rad- 
ical sense, as Dom Lambert Beauduin 
has pointed out, if there were less com- 
petitive eagerness and more discretion 
displayed in the efforts of some com- 
munities to secure the canonization of 
their members” (pp. xvi-xvii). Now 
this may be true in the Gallic setting 
in which the opinion was first formed, 
but it is certainly not true of any reli- 
gious group that I have seen in this 
country, and Lawler is dealing with con- 
ditions on this side of the Atlantic. He 
complains about “the necessarily large 
amounts now expended on promoting 
the cult of this or that holy person” (p. 
XVll). 
and the sums expended. Under “abuses 
of the hidden life” Lawler discusses 
“the problem raised by the athleticism 
so rampant in many American Catholic 
men’s colleges” (p. 103). “The murky 
climate in which athleticism flourishes 
enervates the teaching staff of a school 
both by militating against its rightful 
dominant influence over the students, 
and by diminishing the funds at its dis- 
posal for salaries, laboratory equipment, 
and research materials” (pp. 107-108). 
The fact that a good team can be a 
financial asset and good publicity for a 
school is far too obvious to perceive. 
Instead, “athletic success derives, | 
would suggest, in great part—and mak- 


I wish that he would name one, 


ing due allowance for the normal incen- 
tives of competitive sport—from the 
type of escape valve that it provides 
and the common social focus it offers to 
men who are necessarily cut off from 
many of the diversions and distractions 
of a more active life” (p. 104). A past 
master at imputing motives, Lawler is 
further scandalized by the money spent 
on physical improvements in Catholic 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


colleges during the last decade: “What, 
then, might be the explanation of these 
splendid buildings, of these beautifully 
constructed libraries, of these publicity 
offices, of these fieldhouses and stadia? 
In addition to the noble desire to express 
in architecture an intellectual ideal, it 
is to be feared that this aecent on the 
external may represent an unconscious 
compensation for the voluntary depriva- 
tions of the religious state, even—I have 
suggested this above in the discussion 
on ‘community spirit’—as an unwar- 
ranted pride in one’s religious congre- 
gation may be a secret and unconscious 
compensation for the obligations of per- 
118). 


course, notes in Catholic circles 


sonal humility” (p. Lawler, of 
“such 
glaring deficiencies as inadequate li- 


braries and laboratories and inade- 


quately endowed professorial chairs” 
(p. 118), but is alarmed by “a ques- 
tion—which disturbs sincere religious 
laity—raised by 
tices more and more widespread, such 


as well as prac- 


as that of opening new schools only in 
120). I 


am sure that many administrators faced 


wealthy suburban areas” (p. 


with the concrete problem of erecting 
libraries, equipping laboratories, and 
founding professorial chairs would wel- 
come any other solution if their critic 
has it to offer. 

We might pass to Lawler’s discussions 
of less mundane matters. We may be- 
gin with his observation: “The failure 
to understand fully the interrelation of 
primary and secondary ends leads some 
religious educators into an anti-intel- 
lectualism which they justify in the 
name of their prior obligation as reli- 
gious, in the name, that is, of the pur- 
suit of perfection” (p. 56). “Generally 
this anti-intellectualism is rooted in a 
pessimistic understanding of the rela- 
tion of nature to grace” (p. 57). Law- 
ler is liberal enough to admit that opin- 
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ions on the matter expressed by St. 
Jeanne de Chantal, St. Jean Baptiste 
de la Salle, and St. Grignion de Mont- 
fort “are not so much unorthodox as 
they are incomplete and narrow” (p. 
58). Then after thrashing around and 
tying himself into knots over problems 
connected with the active and the con- 
templative life and the reconciling of 
humane studies with the pursuit of per- 
fection, he collapses in defeat: “All 
these questions and suggestions are pre- 
sented by the untrained lay mind with 
the hope that the theologians may un- 
ravel this knotted and twisted issue’’ 
(pp. 75-76). 

Lawler is of the opinion that the edu- 
cated layman “is better able to under- 





stand the hidden roots of that spiritual 
and religious anxiety which may beset 
his fellow Christians” (p. 149) 
members of the clergy. In fact, “one 
sometimes has the feeling that certain 
pessimistic clerical judgments on the 
state of the faithful have been arrived 
at by making an abstraction of the con- 
dition of the lay body under its aspect 
of subject to the sacrament of penance,” 
but since “confession is a sacrament of 


than 


the dead: a confessional is not always 
the best place to study the living” (pp. 
149-150). What a priest knows or does 
not know from the confessional is ut- 
terly, and in the root meaning of the 
term, beside the point, and any such 
comment as this is utterly uncalled for. 
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Certainly there are other sources from 
which a priest can derive his knowledge 
of the frailty of human nature. Video- 
meliora proboque, deteriora sequor is 
not only an observation of Ovid, of 
Euripides and Epictetus, but also of St. 
Paul, and the matter of course has been 
clearly defined by the Council of Trent: 
Si quis dixerit, iustificatum vel sine 
speciali auxilio Dei in accepta iustitia 
perseverare posse, vel cum eo non posse: 
AS. (Sess. VI. Can. 22). 

And this brings me to what will be 
my last point of criticism simply be- 
cause of an unwillingness to take up 
more space. Lawler notes that “in 
some schools there is often present a 
fierce Opposition to teaching courses in 
contemporary literature, on the grounds 
that it presents a perverse and distorted 
vision of man, and that its basie ingre- 
dients are little more than license and 
lust. Even assuming that this is a valid 
estimate, and that a steady diet of 
modern works would be both morally 
and intellectually debilitating, I think, 
nevertheless, that it has been a serious 
mistake on the part of some religious or 
clergy to advocate the exclusion or 
bowdlerizing of this literature. The 
vision of life it presents may be dis- 
torted; it may even be vicious and dan- 
gerous; but whatever it may be, this is 
it 7s the picture of life, the pic- 
ture of man, which is accepted and em- 


certain: 


braced by great numbers of our con- 
temporaries” (p. 163). I wonder if the 
author of these words, an ardent fan of 
the Fathers, has ever read any of their 
comments on attendance at gladiatorial 
shows or on the reading of salacious 
books; or whether he has ever seen 
Regula VII of the De Libris Prohibitis 
tegulae Decem of the Council of Trent; 
or taken into account the 1927 instrue- 
tion of the Holy Office with respect to 
the reading of sensual literature, to be 
found prefixed to the latest editions of 
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Gospel 






by Henry Panneel 


Without departing from the tradi- 
tional interpretations of the Gospels, 
Henry Panneel has written a book 
which portrays the life of Christ in an 
original and vital fashion. Each 
chapter presents a particular episode 
in the life of Christ as seen and ex- 
perienced by some person who was 
actually there. By supplying details 
which were not recorded in the Gos- 
pels, the author breathes such vitality 
into the various witnesses that their 
testimony achieves a startling realism. 


Not only are the actual events 
recorded, but the witnesses describe 
their own personal reactions to them. 
As a result, the book as a whole is 
not only a life of Christ, but a study of 
religious psychology, showing the 
impact of Christ on the persons who 
listened to His doctrine and wit- 
nessed the events of His life. 


The author's style is alert and con- 
cise. With unusual insight and great 
delicacy of feeling he adapts him- 
self to the character of each witness, 
ranging from simplicity and delight- 
ful humor to lyricism and pathos. 
He captivates the reader with his pro- 
found realism and edifies him with his 
brief reflections. $3.75 


At your bookstore, or from 


HERDER 


17 S. Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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the Roman Index; or scanned the moni- 
tum added by the Holy Office to its 1952 
decree condemning all the works of 
Moravia. To clarify this point a bit, 
it would be well to note the reference 
which Lawler makes to “the tensions 
of adolescence and the confusions of 
puberty .. . so well analyzed by Joyce 
and Gill” (p. 233). With respect to 
Joyce, he must be here thinking of A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. 
If the “confusions of puberty” justify 
the patronizing of prostitutes by six- 
teen-year-olds, then this matter has 
been very well analyzed indeed; but 
anyone who would recommend this book 
should recall the “cold indifference” 
that settled over the hero after these ex- 
periences, the same “cold indifference” 
which Stanislaus Joyce noted in his 
brother and which he attributed to his 
sexual precocity (James had his first 
affair with a prostitute when he was 
fourteen) and/or the fact that he had 
given up his belief in God. 

I must confess that I have hitherto 
taken rather lightly the strictures 
passed on Catholic higher education as 
I have felt that much of the vaunted 
scholarship in secular institutions is 
largely a matter of resources and tech- 
nique and that much of what is done in 
the “humane studies” was hardly worth 
doing in the first place. Further, it has 
been my conviction that the cultural 
level of the average Catholic priest 
teaching in college is certainly higher 
than that of his secular counterpart in 
non-Catholic schools. But the possi- 
bility that this book—so replete with 
undigested erudition—may be taken 
seriously begins to make me pause. For 
anyone who might be prone to accept 
Lawler’s suggestion that the failure of 
the Catholic system of higher education 
in this country “is largely the result of 
two misconceptions: first, the identifi- 
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ration of the Catholic intellectual her- 
itage with the culture of the Middle 
Ages; and, second, the assumption that 
a comprehensive education program 
need concern itself only with metaphysi- 
‘al principles” (p. 17), I would appeal 
to objective facts. Is this a true pic- 
ture of the American Catholic college 
or a further example of ego dizi, ergo 
est? And, further, if it is found that 
there is some respect not only for the 
doctrine but also for the methods of the 
great Scholastics of the Middle Ages, 
before throwing these latter upon the 
intellectual scrap heap, it may be well 
to read over the address of our present 
Holy Father to the Federation of Catho- 
lic Universities on May 16, 1959, in 


which he observes: 


You have rightly noted that now 
when the arts and sciences are being 
ever increasingly pursued as separ- 
ate entities there is the danger that 
while the single arts and sciences are 
being minutely examined, the truth 
by which they are all united and from 
which each receives its own grade and 
position should disappear from the 
eyes of the beholders to their great 
loss. Hence it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the higher principles of 
unity should be explored so that they 
may shine as radiant stars to stu- 
dents. These principles of higher 
unity must be sought in the mutual 
connection between the sciences and 
the arts, in the philosophia perennis, 
and in sacred theology. We say even 
more: the apex of unity for knowl- 
edge and action is Christ, the Word of 
God: ipse Veritas est, ex eo omnia, 
per quem omnia, in quo omnia. 

And to this ideal, which is the Catho- 
lic dimension in higher education, I be- 
lieve that the vast majority of American 
colleges, in spite of almost insurmount- 
able difficulties, are steadfastly true. 


M. JoserH CosTELLog, §. J. 
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Thomas Vernon Moore 

on Sanctity and Insanity 

Heroic SANCTITY AND INSANITY. By 
tev. Thomas Vernon Moore, M.D., 


Carthusian (Grune & Stratton, New 
York, 1959), pp. 243. $5.00. 


In dealing with the mentally ill or 
emotionally disturbed penitent, one of 
the major questions which arises in the 
mind of the average priest is the ex- 
tent of responsibility that can be at- 
tributed to this or that individual. 
Most confessors are able to recognize 
that a particular penitent is not think- 
ing clearly or has been acting in an odd 
fashion, but when it comes to deter- 
culpability for past wrong- 
doings, that is quite another problem. 
Although there is hardly a field in 
which there are more obstacles to a 


mining 


realistic solution, Heroic Sanctity and 
Insanity is one of the few books which 
offers some insight into this thorny 
problem. 

The basie theme of the book is the 
relationship between the various types 
of mental disorder and sanctity. The 
first section presents a systematic and 
extensive evaluation of the meaning of 
sanctity, not only as it applies to the 
priest, brother, or sister, but also as it 
Sanctity, which 
consists in the following of God’s will 


applies to the layman. 


through the practice of heroic virtue, 
is the every man and 
woman. It is not a luxury. The chief 
means of attaining sanctity lies in the 
practice of the virtues of faith, hope, 
and charity, each of which Dr. Moore 
treats in detail according to the mind 
of St. Thomas. In addition to setting 
the stage for a possible reconciliation 
between sanctity and mental illness, his 
analysis of the virtues, especially from 
a psychological point of view, makes 
excellent spiritual reading. 

Fr. Moore maintains that some forms 


vocation of 
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THE PRIMACY OF CHARITY 
IN MORAL THEOLOGY 
By Gerard Gilleman, S.J. 


Translated by André Vachon, S.J. and 
William Ryan, S.J. 


“An eagerly awaited translation... a 
profound and constructive contribution 
to the renovation of moral theology.’’— 


John C. Ford, S.J. 


. easily one of the most important 
theological works of our generation... .”’ 


—John L. McKenzie, S.J. $5.50 


CHRISTIANITY IN CONFLICT 


A Catholic View of Protestantism 
By John A. Hardon, S.J. 


An evaluation of contemporary Protest- 
ant thought and practice that is “‘not 
only timely but . . . providential ... . 
This volume belongs on every Catholic 


bookshelf.’’— The Critic. 


. @ penetrating analysis . . . . con- 
scientiously documented, well written, 
and an exhibition of exemplary scholar- 
shipl’’—Catholic Review Service. $4.50 


PRIEST OF CHRIST 


By Francis J. Ripley 


Father Ripley describes the enormous 
responsibilities of the Catholic priest, 
outlines the tremendous pressures and 
tensions that modern society exerts upon 
his task, and indicates the joys that fall to 
those who have realized God's gift of a 
religious vocation. $3.95 
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of insanity do not exclude the possibility 
of sanctity. As a matter of fact, he 
sees a deep spiritual life as a therapeu- 
tic aid in curing some forms of mental 
illness. Moreover, he asserts that the 
earnest pursuit of holiness can keep an 
individual from lapsing into mental dis- 
orders. In promoting such holiness in 
souls, he points out the unique role of 
. if all clergymen lead 
a devout spiritual life themselves and 
do their duty in leading others to God 
by the pursuit of all virtues in a devout 


the priest: 
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spiritual life, the sanctity of many souls 
will rise to its therapeutic value and be 
a successful prophylactic agent in pre- 
venting mental disorders that might 
have otherwise risen” (p. 225). How- 
ever, there are certain forms of insanity 
which would seem to exclude sanctity, 
as long as the disorder persists. 
such disorder is the psychopathic per- 
sonality, which is characterized by re- 
belliousness, emotional instability, and 
an inability to follow any sort of a life 
plan consistently. Fr. Moore examines 
in detail the requisite qualities for 
canonization, as demanded by the Holy 
See, and comes to the conclusion that 
any form of mental disorder that in- 
volves such personality characteristics 
as one finds in a psychopath must ex- 
clude the possibility of sanctity. 

It is precisely on this point that he 
takes issue with Fr. Robo who, in his 
book, Two Portraits of St. Therese of 
Lisieux, tries to prove that the Little 
Flower had a psychopathic personality 
which she eventually overcame. As a 
physician, psychiatrist, and psycholo- 
gist, Fr. Moore examines the evidence 
and shows how, as a child, she prob- 
ably suffered from a kidney condition, 
known as pyelonephritis which in the 
last century often went undiagnosed. 
Certain psychological aberrations, such 
as delirium, convulsions, stupor, and 
excessive fears, are concomitant symp- 
toms of this disorder and would account 
for the unusual behavior of the saint. 
Fr. Moore examines the early life of St. 


One 


Therese, her struggle with a religious 
vocation, and her religious life, and 
comes to the conclusion that she never 
suffered from any form of insanity. 
Heroic Sanctity and Insanity is, as it 
‘ emi- 
lived 
a full life and has probably done more 


were, a “bonus offering” by an 


nent priest-psychiatrist who has 


than any other single individual in this 
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School Bus Safety Features 


A school bus is a school bus is a school bus, to paraphrase a phrase, but we feel 
it is also a little more than that. A school bus and its driver are charged with 
considerable responsibility in the transportation of your school’s children to 
and from their homes. And foremost in that responsibility is the aspect of 
safety. Safety is primary. But how do you judge a school bus on safety? 
In the March-April issue of CatHotic BurLpiInc AND MAINTENANCE, we 
have attempted to catalog the various safety features offered throughout the 
school bus industry. In eight pages, you will find an illustration and descrip- 
tion of every safety factor and device possible so that it will be possible for you, 
after reading this section, to knowledgeably discuss what standards your school 
bus should meet in order to give you peace of mind during the morning and 
afternoon transportation hours. 


‘our School, Rectory or Convent copy should reach you by March 25th. 
Y School, Rectory ( t copy should hy by March 25tl 


Other interesting features scheduled for the March-April issue are: 


Architect's Responsibility for Safety e Carpet Maintenance Techniques 


Jack Linke, Armet and Davis, Architects 


e Regina Dominican High School, Wilmette, e 1400 for Lunch—Regina Dominican High School, 
Illinois Wilmette, Illinois 


e Shadowbrook—St. Stanislaus Novitiate, Stock- 


bridge, Massachusetts 


e CBM Spice Chart and Imaginative Meals with 


Hamburgers— Brother Herman Zaccarelli, C.S.C. 


@ School Washroom Sanitation 


® Training Custodians— Frederick G. Wiedersum, e Basic Dietary Requirements—Sister Anne 
P.E. 


Paul 


de 


CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE is a magazine designed to keep you informed as 
to the trends of building, the procedures of maintenance, and the development in all fields 
of interest to those who must accept the responsibility, either now or in the future, of an ex- 
ecutive position in a Catholic institution. 


CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE is a Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. Publication 
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country to acquaint both priests and 
the Catholic laity with some of the 
psychological findings of our time that 
can be helpful in leading a deeper and 
fuller spiritual life. His work is of such 
a nature as to be of value to the priest 
not only in dealing with souls, but also 
in his own personal effort to attain 
sanctity. 

RicHArD P. VauGuHAN, S.J. 


World War I Pope 


THE Lire oF BENEDICT XV. By Walter 
H. Peters (The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, 1959), pp. 321. 
$4.50. 


Father Peters’ life of the war Pope is 
both popular and scholarly. The 
twenty-five pages of footnotes and the 
eight-page bibliography indicate ex- 
tensive and careful research. 

The early years of Giacomo Giam- 
battista Della Chiesa are passed over 
quickly. Yet the author leaves a 
graphic picture of the boyhood of the 
future Pope. His former schoolmates 
recalled that his life had been well 
regulated almost from the start; that 
sometimes he found it necessary to tear 
himself away from an interesting game 
in order to keep a prearranged schedule. 
Giacomo’s sister Julia is made to sum 
up his childhood in these words: “In 
that sweet period of the first stage of his 
life he was vivacious and animated, 
loved by his playmates, almost festive 
in his attire, and never disheveled.” 

In 1882, Giacomo, now Monsignor 
Della Chiesa, became the secretary of 
Archbishop Rampolla, newly appointed 
nuncio to Spain. This was his first im- 
portant assignment and it perhaps pre- 
figures his entire public career. He 
prepared himself for his new position 
by learning Spanish, studying Spanish 
history, ete. When an attack of 
cholera hit Spain in 1885, the Arch- 
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bishop and his secretary spent long 
hours allocating the relief funds 
supplied by the Pope and the College 
of Cardinals and in personally taking 
care of the needs of the afflicted. It 
was about this time that a Spanish 
bishop gave what Father Peters con- 
siders perhaps the best appraisal of 
Della Chiesa’s character. The Bishop 
said, “In that priest the prudence of a 
diplomat stands in absolute harmony 
with Christian simplicity.” 

The election of Benedict XV and his 
first few hours as Pope constitute a 
surprisingly human story. Della 
Chiesa’s own comment on the coming 
election was, “A conclave is always a 
riddle.” Cardinal Gibbons’ reaction, 
when told that Della Chiesa had been 
chosen, was, “Who’s he?” On the first 
day of his papacy, Benedict XV told 
his attendant to see that his secretary 
got a good meal, “because,” he added 
somewhat sadly, “the pope eats alone.” 

The most trying situations which 
Benedict XV had to deal with were the 
problem of modernism and the various 
difficulties growing out of World War I. 

Modernism, of course, was not new. 
Della Chiesa had first encountered it 
as undersecretary of State in the last 
years of Leo XIII. Pius X had very 
correctly condemned it in 1907. But 
certain ecclesiastical authorities, in 
their zeal to eradicate the evil, some- 
times resorted to gestapo methods so 
that progress in science and in Catholic 
thought was threatened. Della Chiesa 
at this time took a moderate stand, and 
one of his first actions as Pope was to 
condemn both modernism and extreme 
anti-modernism. 

Benedict’s principal war effort, out- 
side of his relief work in behalf of the 
war victims, was to work for peace. 
The amount of success which he at- 
tained will probably always be disputed. 
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Our author very properly gives him 
credit for bettering the position of the 
Catholic missions in the former Ger- 
man colonies. Then in his zeal for 
the cause of his hero he goes too far and 
claims that “It is now generally recog- 
nized that Wilson’s famous Fourteen 
Points were built on Benedict’s sug- 
gestions” (p. 172). 

This no doubt represents the author’s 
considered opinion. But the present re- 
viewer thinks it erroneous for two rea- 
sons. First, most of the recent text- 
books fail to mention or barely mention 
Benedict’s part in the peacemaking. 
(Textbooks are not infallible, but they 
do represent to some extent current 
opinion in the scholastic world.) Sec- 
ondly, many of the basic principles 
found in the fourteen points were an- 
ticipated by Wilson himself in his 
“peace without victory” address to the 
Senate on January 22, 1917, several 
months before Benedict’s Peace Note of 
August 1 of the same year. It is, of 
course, possible that the Pope had some 
influence on the President’s peace plan, 
but the author’s statement in its pres- 
ent form is a gross exaggeration. 

There are some minor flaws, or at 
least departures from accepted usage. 
The Allied Powers are consistently re- 
ferred to as the Entente, a term not 
used during World War I, though the 
term Entente Powers was in common 
use before the war. Victor Emmanuel 
III once appears as “King Victor of 
Italy” (p. 165). Generally speaking, 
though, there are few blemishes of this 
type. 

Father Peters deserves only praise for 
his warm and glowing effort to rescue a 
noble character from partial oblivion 
and to restore him to his rightful place 
in history. 

Leo J. Wrartne, Px.D. 
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Priests in Poltztics 


a have no business being “in politics.” This is a bit of ancient 
wisdom long practiced, generally speaking, by the Catholic clergy of our land. 
This does not mean, of course, that we may be indifferent to those moral and 
religious issues that are sometimes the subject of legislative processes and there- 
fore can easily become political footballs. 

If we let it be known that we feel grievance at the efforts of some politicians 
to exclude Catholic children from sharing in benefits paid for by their parents’ 
taxes; if we bring pressure to bear on government committees which are consider- 
ing the passage of bills we believe inimical to public morality; if we lined up votes 
against a Communist candidate—then we're merely reaffirming our rights as 
Christian members of our community. One wily weapon in the hands of the Reds 
and their ilk is the wedge they try to drive between the Catholic priesthood and 
the commonweal by the phrenetic scream: “Keep the priests in their sacristies!” 

With increasing intensity as the months ahead unfold, the priests of the U.S. 
will sense various kinds of political pressure exerting itself on them, even though 
subtly so. Politicians, Lord bless ‘em, are men who know the value of a priest’s 
backing, but as a rule they are wary of bragging in public about the support they 
have (or think they have) from the priest. They know that nothing will stir 
up bigotry more readily than the boast: “Father So-and-So says I’m the man for 
the job.” 

Whatever may be the political leaning of the priest, his smartest course is not 
to show his hand. This isn’t being wishy-washy. It’s just common sense in view 
of the universal responsibilities of his priesthood. He can vote as he wishes and, 
when the election is over, congratulate the winner, expressing the hope that the 
administration will indeed prove highly beneficial to all citizens. 

Those who know the inside workings of practical American politics will gen- 
erally respect the priest who follows a strictly “hands-off” attitude, and then if 
perhaps he finds it necessary in the interest of his apostolate to see politicians, 
he can go to them as to dispensers of civic justice, not as to distributors of 
political plums: “Do ut des.” Aesop tells of a fox who 
slipped climbing a fence. To save himself he clutched at a 
brier-bush which made his paws bleed. “Oh dear!” he cried 
out in pain. “I turned to you for help and you have made me 
worse off than I was before.” “Yes,” replied the brier, “You 
made a bad mistake when you tried to lay hold of me. | 
lay hold of everyone else myself.” 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Associate Editor 
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FOLEY’S DUAL OBJECTIVE PLAN 


Too often, as sad experience attests, no provision is made during a capital- 
fund-raising campaign for the increased operating costs that are bound to result 
from new construction. 

As a booming population continues to require ever expanding facilities, the 
operating-cost problem will be compounded each year. 

If you seek a practical answer, let us tell you of a major new development in 
fund-raising that is now uniformly providing a financial solution in a dozen 
parishes of widely different types. 

We call it the Foley Dual Objective Program. 

In essence, it helps you achieve your prime goal of raising necessary capital 
funds, and at the same time it assures you of ordinary income adequately in- 
creased to cover your additional operating costs. 

Our Dual Objective Plan has been thoroughly field-tested and refined. One of 
its most commendable features is that it imposes no great added burden on 
your parishioners. 

Foley Associates is a national Catholic fund-raising organization. For full 
details on our new Dual Objective Program, write—or call collect—Foley Asso- 
ciates, Dept. H4, Professional Building, 35 Chestnut St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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ier of Sanctuary Light ; 
cements 
‘Now, a Sanctolite that burns ' 


twice as long . . . that conforms 
to the strict letter and spirit of 
Canon 1271 . . . yet actually 
costs you less per year than lights 
which only approach the opti- 
mum composition mentioned in 
| the Canon. 
This new 14-Day Lux Domini 
' Sanctolite is made of the finest 
' quality pure olive oil and selec- 
ted, tested grades of 100% pure 
beeswax. It gives a_ steady, 
mokeless, highly-visible light for 
* fourteen full days . . . is easily 
§-replaced and lighted. 

The bottle-shaped container— 
designed to fit all Will & Baumer 
dome-style Sanctuary lamps — 
preserves the original purity and 
quality of the wax and oil from 











all contamination or deteriora- fy me, 
tion, even during long storage. me 
; ° ° Foil seal guaran- 
Each container is sealed at the rrrerrirrir [— 14 DAY 
CT 





factory and carries a_ positive provides protec- 
«, identification and guarantee of ao Te 
rate cubrical content. 

PP mcs. to case $25.65 cs. 
Gul year's supply) $76.95 


